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TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the “ Spectator’”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Oe 

LL goes well on the Western Front. The Allies have won a 
A second great victory on the Somme, under the immediate com- 
mand of Sir Douglas Haig, and the enemy is significantly trying to 
prepare for a defensive or a retreat by evacuating some of his forward 
positions south of Arras and in Flanders. The British Army 
played a leading part in the battle. The King, who visited the 
front in March and again last week, has said, in a letter to Sir Douglas 
Haig, that the spirit of the men was splendid in the days of misfor- 
tune, that it has never faltered, and that it has now triumphantly 
reasserted itself. The King’s tribute to his Armies is well deserved. 
Despite all the grumblers and backbiters, the nation has had 
full confidence in our men and their leaders, and the tremendous 
fighting of the last week has shown that our confidence was 


justified, 


The new battle of the Somme began on Thursday week. Sir 
Douglas Haig directed the operations of the British Fourth Army 
under General Rawlinson and the French First Army under General 
Debeney. The object was to reduce the great salient, touching 
the Avre at Montdidier and Moreuil, which the enemy formed last 
March in his advance on Amiens, and which he extended on the 
south in his attempt to reach Compidégne last June. The salient 
was strongly held by Generals von der Marwitz and von Hutier, 
and on its northern part, between the Somme and the Ancre, the 
enemy had recently massed troops in order to maintain and 
improve his positions. 


The Allies—English, Canadians, Australians, and French— 
attacked at dawn on the northern and western sides of the salient 
from near Morlancourt, south of Albert, to Braehes, north of 
Montdidier, a front of over twenty miles. After a furious bombard- 
ment lasting only three minutes, the infantry advanced, preceded 
by hundreds of fast and light tanks and aided from the air by 
swarms of acroplanes. The enemy was taken completely by sur- 
prise and overwhelmed. On the whole line south of the Somme 
the Allies gained their allotted positions by the afternoon, advancing 
at least four miles, and at some points seven miles, towards Chaulnes 
and Roye. Tanks, motor machine-guns, and cavalry took up the 
pursuit and went far ahead, doing great execution on the retreating 
enemy. On the peninsula north of the Somme the Germans offered 
a most stubborn resistance. They had six divisions on this narrow 
front. ‘They were not pushed back till late in the afternoon, and 
they regained part of their position at night. The day’s fighting 
vielded over fourteen thousand prisoners, many guns, and immense 
quantities of material of every kind, 
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On Friday week the advance eastward and south-eastward was 
resumed south of the Somme with such vigour that the Canadians 
and Australians reached the line from Pro;art to Lihons, a mile or 
so west of Chaulnes, while further south the Allies were within 
seven miles of Roye. The Frerch extended their battle-front on 
the Avre north of Montdidier, taking Pierrepont. In the afternoon 
General Debeney, leaving the horn of the German salient untouched, 
advanced his right flank to the south of Montdidier, and by a power- 
ful effort reached Faverolles on the Montdidiev-Roye road. This 
brilliant manceuvre, thoroughly French in character, settled the 
fate of Montdidier, which was now isolated and was captured early 
nextday, In the evening the awkward obstacle north of the Somme 
was removed. An American division co-operated with an English 
division in capturing Morlancourt and the hills to the south-east 
which cover Bray. The second day’s captures raised the number 
of prisoners to twenty-four thousand. Between two hundred and 
three hundred guns had been taken, including a railway gun of 
great calibre, which was promptly turned against the enemy. 

Last Saturday, while the Allies continued their eastward advance 
in face of a growing resistance, the French Third Army under 
General Humbert delivered a fierce assault from the south oa the 
enemy's front between Montdidier and the Oise. It was once 
again a complete surprise, and was developed with such determina- 
tion that General Humbert’s troops advanced over six miles and 
regained nearly all the ground lost in mid-June. The Germans 
thus flung back eastward and northward by the Allied Armics 
found themselves once more roughly on the old trench-lines south 
of the Somme which they had hell from September, 1914, to 
February, 1917. Their Montdidier salient had ceased to exist. 
North of the Somme they were pushed a little further eastward 
beyond Etinehem. South of the river their line ran almost straight, 
west of Chaulaes, Roye, and Lassigny, to the Oise at Ribecourt. 

Last Sunday the enemy had so far recovered from his confusion 
as to deliver a series of heavy attacks with fresh reserves on our new 
lines north and south of Lihons, with the object of delaying our 
entry into Chaulnes. Once the Germans broke into Lihons, but 
were quickly thrown out. All their other attacks failed with great 
loss. The French meanwhile continued their advance upon Roye 
and Lassigny, and obtained a firm foothold in the tangle of hills, 
between Lassigny and the Oise, which forms a natural bulwark 
before Noyon, and which protected the enemy’s left flank. 


On Monday the Australians, having cleared the southern bank 
of the Somme near Méricourt on the previous day, captured 
Proyart. There was heavy fighting west and south of Chaulnes, 
and also to the south of Roye, where the French by taking Les 
Loges almost reached the main Roye-Lassigny road. Our Allies 
continued to progress in the Lassigny hills, and on Wednesday took 
Ribecourt. On Thursday Sir Douglas Haig announced that our 
Fourth Army and the French First Army had taken in sevea days 
over thirty thousand prisoners, including at least eight hundred 
officers, with six hundred guns, and several thousand machine- 
guns. General Humbert’s captures, which must be large, were 
not included in this handsome total. 


The Allied airmen played a great part in the battle. So many 
machines were in the air at once that it was difficult to avoid col- 
lisions. They bombed the enemy's fleeing batteries and transports, 
they bombed his reserves hurrying up to patch the broken lines, 
they fired on troop trains and Staff officers, and they devoted 
particular attention to the bridges over the Somme by which he 
must retreat. The German air service was outclassed. In the 
six days from Thursday to Tuesday two hundred and eight German 
machines and ten balloons were destroyed by our airmen atone. 
We lost fifty machines the first day and one hundred and eight 
in the six days, but many of these were shot down from the ground 
as they skimmed over the heads of the enemy troops. Meanwiile 
the Independent Air Force continued its long-distance raids into 
Germany. Last Sunday it went to Karlsruhe and bombed the 
station, On Monday our airmen paid their first visit to Prankfost, 
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bombed the aeroplane works, and destroyed two of the enemy 
machines which tried to cut them off. The same day another 
squadron attacked and damaged the German aerodrome at Hagenau, 
after a sharp fight with numerous enemies. 


There has been much activity on the Flanders front, where the 
enemy is evidently trying to reduce his salient west of the Lys. 
Last week the Germans evacuated the south-western corner of the 
salient in front of Nieppe Forest—a tract over a mile in depth from 
near Merville to the north of Béthune. On Tuesday, in the north- 
western corner of the salient, our patrols occupied Vieux Berquin 
and advanced to the east of it. Every yard of ground is valuable 
to us here. South of Arras also the enemy shows uneasiness. On 
Wednesday he withdrew from his advanced lines north of the 
Ancre, between Beaumont Hamel and Buequoy. On the Aisne 
and Vesle front, too, the Americans have given the enemy 
no rest. Working from Fismes, they have established them- 
selves on the north bank of the Vesle at Fismette. Attacks 
by German reserves compelled them to recross the river, but 
the Americans returned to the charge, and are now once more 
on the north bank, detaining enemy divisions which are sorely 
needed elsewhere. 


Some of our light naval forces reconnoitred the Dutch Frisian 
islands last Sunday. Numerous German seaplanes from the neigh- 
bouring enemy coast attacked them and sank or damaged six of 
our motor-boats. Our aeroplanes, for their part, attacked a 
Zeppelin, which fell in flames in the sea to the north of Ameland. 
After this skirmish our ships retired, having sustained no 
damage or casualties. The German belief in Zeppelins must 
be waning. 


Tt was announced in last Saturday's papers that Oaptain Schweiger, 
the German submarine commander who torpedoed and sank the 
* Lusitania,’ perished miserably by running into a British mine- 
field in September, 1917. He was then in command of another 
submarine, the ‘ U88.’ The name of the man who actually com- 
mitted the foul crime deserves to be remembered. But the real 
criminals were the German Emperor and his advisers, who planned 
the deed with elaborate care. Captain Schweiger was only their 
obedient tool. Some day, perhaps, the rulers of Germany will 
understand that the torpedo which sank the ‘ Lusitania’ also de- 
stroyed their hopes of victory, for no other single event did so much 
to turn America from a neutral into a belligerent. 


Major Gabriele d’Annunzio’s peaceful air raid on Vienna on 
Friday week was a beau geste, like the flight of Lieutenant Marchal 
over Berlin in 1916, which will become legendary. Major 
d’ Annunzio, in command of eight Italian aeroplanes, flew to Vienna 
and back—a distance of six hundred and twenty miles—in seven 
hours less ten minutes. The airmen hovered over the city, at 
a height of about half-a-mile, dropping leaflets. ‘“ We could 
drop tons of bombs,” said the leaflets to the people of Vienna, 
“ but we only drop a greeting to the three colours, the three colours 
of liberty.” The Austrians made no attempt to interfere with 
the airmen, who turned homeward when they had distributed 
their literary explosives. One Italian had to descend, owing to 
engine trouble, near Wiener Neustadt. The other seven reached 
their aerodrome in time for lunch. Some matter-of-fact people 
will hastily condemn it as a foolhardy enterprise. But the mora] 
effect of such a raid on the Viennese, who are suffering greatly 
from lack of food and the despondency of defeat, may be very 
far-reaching. 





A recent number of the daily American Official Bulletin that we 
have received, dated July 13th, illustrates the American belief in 
publicity. It contains a long statement by the Chief of Staff, 
giving full details concerning the American Army in France, its 
strength, its organization, and its commanders. The Army, he 
says, is composed of three corps, each of six divisions, and 
an army corps contains from two hundred and twenty-five to 
iwo hundred and fifty thousand men, The American army corps, 
it will be seen, is far larger than any European corps. General March 
describes each division, saying, for example, that the Forty-first or 
Sunset Division in the First Corps is composed of National Guard 
troops mainly from the Pacific Coast, and that the Seventy-seventh 
in the Second Corps is a New York division, the first of the National 
Army to reach the firing-line, and is commanded by Major-General 
Duncan. “ As other corps organize,” says General March, “ I will 
announce them.” He takes it for granted that the nation wants to 
know, and ought to know, as much as possible about the national 
Army. He does not care in the least whether the enemy learns 
anything new. In fact, the official details concerning the American 


Army are the best kind of propaganda, which must be extremely 
unpleasant for Germany. : 


“Light in the tunnel” was the burden of Mr. Lloyd George's 
oration at Neath on Friday week, when he received the freedom 
of the borough; and the simile interpreted in a reasonable way 
our recent successes in France, with a warning against over. 
confidence and a hasty belief in an early end to. the war. Mr, 
Lloyd George had, he said, always anticipated a long struggle 
against one of the most powerful nations on earth, which for two 
if not three generations had thought war, taught war, preached 
war, planted war, and plotted war. But we were getting on 
through a long tunnel. We had travelled a good many mile 
since March 2Ist, and the end of the tunnel was getting near, 
though we might have dark days now and again. ‘ Never mind: 
you are getting through: full steam ahead. To half do work is to 
double it.” 


The British Government published on Wednesday an important 
statement, recognizing the Czecho-Slovaks of Bohemia and Moravia 
as an Allied nation and the three Czecho-Slovak armies in France, 
Italy, and Russia as an Allied and belligerent Army waging regular 
warfare against Austria-Hungary and Germany. The Czecho. 
Slovak National Council, “as the present trustee of the future 
Czecho-Slovak Government,” is regarded as the supreme authority 
over this Army. Great Britain is thus at last definitely committed 
to the disintegration of Austria-Hungary. Cato was thought a bore 
for telling his fellow-Senators incessantly that ‘‘ Carthage must be 
destroyed,” but history shows that he was right. So, too, the 
watchword “ Austria must be destroyed ” may distress a few timid 
and half-hearted people. But there can be no durable peace until 
the Czecho-Slovaks, the Serbs, the Italians, and the Rumanians 
are freed from Austro-Hungarian tyranny. 


The Bolshevik despots in Moscow last week arrested the British 
Agent, Mr. Lockhart, and the British and French Consuls, but 
have since released them. The Bolsheviks alleged that this 
arbitrary measure was a reply to the Allied occupation of Mur- 
mansk and Archangel. Despite the Bolshevik stories of victory 
over the Czecho-Slovaks on the Volga front, Moscow itself seems to 
have become unsafe for M. Lenin and M. Trotsky. Dr. Helfferich, 
the new German Ambassador to Russia, has removed the Embassy 
from Moscow to Pskoff, on the Livonian border, on the ground that 
no German official is safe in Moscow or Petrograd. The German semi- 
official Wolff Agency, which sometimes tells the truth, reports that 
the Bolshevik chiefs have fled to Kronstadt. It is apparent that 
the unrest in Russia is rapidly increasing, and the Germans profess 
great alarm at the new situation. We discuss the matter 
elsewhere. 





The War Cabinet last week refused passports to Mr. Henderson 
and other Labour representatives who wished to go to Switzerland 
to meet M. Troelstra. The Dutch Socialist leader, it will be 
remembered, had given -Mr. Henderson to understand that tlic 
terman Majority Socialists accepted in principle the war aims 
adopted by the Allied Socialists. M. Troelstra, who is intimately 
associated with the German Socialists, and has played their game 
since the outset of the war, may have been misreported, but the 
impression that his message produced on Mr. Henderson’s mind 
was the exact reverse of the truth. Herr Scheidemann and his 
Party are just as aggressive in their policy as the Pan-Germans; 
the differences between them and the Party of Admiral Tirpitz 
are merely verbal, as far as the outer world is concerned. The 
German Socialists are Germans first and Socialists afterwards. 
Mr. Henderson would save himself much trouble if he would recognize 
this elementary fact. 


Before the House of Commons adjourned on Thursday week 
for the Recess, Mr. Bonar Law announced the appointment of a 
Court of Inquiry “to report upon the formation and financial! 
arrangements of the British Cellulose and Chemical Manufacturing 
Company (Limited) and associate companies, and upon their 
relations with Departments.”” He had invited Lord Sumner 
with two laymen, Lord Inchcape and Lord Colwyn, to form the 
Court. This Tribunal will not have power to take evidence on 
oath ; aspecial Act would be required to endow it with such power, 
and there was no time to pass a Bill before the adjournment, The 
duty of Lord Sumner and his colleagues is, in effect, to confirm 
or modify the judgment passed by the Select Committee on 
“xpenditure, which inquired minutely into the great “dope” 
scandal. We trust that the Ministry of Munitions will strive 
meanwhile to get a larger and better supply of cellulose acetate, 
so that our Air Force may not be weakened by the Departmental 





muddling which forms the subject of the inquiry. 
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Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons on Thursday week 
dealt faithfully once more with the appeal of the. premature 
Pacificists for ‘‘ negotiations,’ after Mr. J. M. Robertson had 
assured them that he, a Pacificist all his life, was “ fighting to 
secure @ permanent peace.” Mr. Balfour told them that they 
were seeking peace on terms which would leave an immense 
fraction of the civilized world under the German heel, 
as it had been planted in the Near East. Germany posed as a 
liberator. Next to being enslaved by Germany, there was no 
worse fate than being liberated by her. She held Rumania, for 
example, in economic as well as military domination. We desired 
an honourable, safe, and durable peace ; but an almost immeasur- 
able abyss still separated the belligerents. We could not give 
back to Germany, in her present mind, her African colonies, to be 
used as one instrument for universal evil. Those who asked for 
negotiations now seemed incapable of realizing the magnitude 
of the German obstacle to their own ideals. 


At the same sitting Mr. Shortt was asked by Mr. Dillon if 
the Government proposed to tear up the Home Rule Act as a 
“scrap of paper,” under an open threat of rebellion from the 
minority of the Irish people. He replicd that there must be control 
over political meetings, to prevent the preaching of sedition ; that 
the Government would get the arms now in Ulster, ** with or with- 
out trouble”; and that their general Irish policy was still the 
policy stated by the Prime Minister in March. Home Rule, though 
on the statute-book, was suspended during the war, and it was 
doubtful whether it would come automatically into force at the end 
of the war unless “‘ something was done.” He sorrowfully up- 
braided Irish members for refusing to help him. He could say 
nothing more about Conscription at present. It could not be enforced 
“before the House reassembles.” Yet the Prime Minister's pledge 
js still binding on him. There is no sign of a revival of voluntary 
recruiting in Ireland. 





An important statement on the position of merchant shipbuilding 
by Lord Pirrie, its Controller-General, was published in the daily 
Press on Friday week. He pointed out that in shipbuilding it 
was impossible to get results quickly; that he “ assisted” or 
“regulated,” rather than controlled, two hundred and _ forty 
establishments ; that the mixture of different work in one yard 
had ceased, each yard producing one type of ship; that in a year 
the proportion of standard ships had risen from twenty-six to 
seventy-four per cent. ; that the tonnage of the Navy had risen since 
the war from two and a half to eight millions; that the Navy 
had still twenty-five per cent. more labour than the merchant 
vards; and that he could not ask for a reduction of naval work, 
because that would react upon merchant sinkings. Nor could he 
ask yet for the return of skilled shipbuilders who were now skilled 
soldiers. He ‘‘ must do so very shortly.”” The system was that 
repairs, naval or merchant, had the first call; then new naval 
work ; and then new merchant work. Clearly Lord Pirrie must get 
more skilled labour, even from the Army, and get it speedily. 
Whether the men in the yards are doing their best, and realize 
the all-importance of their work, is-a question which Lord Pirrie 
did not discuss, 





The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain published last Saturday 
an official appeal to miners to increase the coal output by avoiding 
absence from work. The destruction of French mines and the 
expansion of the American Army in France were two new claims 
upon a coal output reduced by recruiting for the Army. A real 
dearth of coal would mean serious hardships for the householder, 
and the poor might suffer most. Even if coalowners and middlemen 
were ‘‘ profiteering,’ that was no reason for miners failing to 
maintain their output. The Federation would do everything 
in its power to increase the output, and urged every miner to 
work every day on which the colliery is open for work, if health 
and circumstances permit. Mr. Lloyd George, speaking at Newport 
(Mon.) on the same day, seconded Mr. Smillie’s patriotic appeal 
by asking all concerned in the industry to do their best to get more 
coal to France and Italy. Coal meant for them not only warmth 
but the power of defence against a brutal enemy. ‘Sling coal at 
them; hurl it in wagonloads.” The miners were working for 
the emancipation of mankind, ‘ Let them redouble their blows, 
and we shall win.” 





Mr. G. H. Roberts, the Minister for Labour, discussed at Maidstone 
last Saturday the neglect of agriculture, which had for half-a-century 
been the Cinderella of British industries. In 1913 we paid two 
hundred millions for imported food, exclusive of sugar; in 1915 we 
were paying eighty-five millions more. If we had spent a few 
millions to encourage agriculture before the war, that would have 
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been called wasteful expenditure. After the war we should still 
have to pay uncontrolled food prices in foreign markets, If 
Germany had neglected her agriculture, depending largely on 
foreign food, the Allied blockade would have brought her to her 
knees long ago. We must have home production, even if shipping 
interests had to suffer. Guaranteed prices alone would not 
revolutionize agriculture; it required education, organization, 
and co-operation—the secret of Denmark’s success in farming. 





Sir Albert Stanley, President of the Board of Trade, in a letter 
published on Tuesday replied to a number of questions about the 
rationing of light and fuel. He saw no necessity for an additional 
allowance for domestic baking. Some consideration would be 
shown to “ minor excesses’ committed during the current quarter. 
(The serious excesses, we fear, will occur in the early part of next 
spring.) To ration the miners’ household allowance of free coal] 
would be “ very impolitic,” reopening a wages question. Chi'dren’s 
institutions would ke specially assessed. He would recommend 
the utmost possible substitution of gas for domestic coal, 
because gas has greater fuel value—in the proportion of 100 
to 75—while its manufacture yields important by-products. It is 
obvious, apart from these official replies, that fuel control can be 
only experimental this winter. 





The Spectator has repeatedly urged the institution of luxury 
taxes as a war measure, and no fault can be found, on the score of 
comprehensive thoroughness, with the Report of the Luxury Duty 
Select Committee, which was published on Wednesday. Its ais 
has been, not to tax everything that is not an absolute necessary of 
life, but only expenditure which “ may fairly be called uanecessary 
or superfluous.” Schedule A contains articles taxable at any price, 
such as jewels, gold watches, furs, perfumes, sporting rents and 
rights, male liveries, paintings and sculptures except on the first 
sile of an artist’s work, objects of art, curios, pianos other than 
upright, liqueurs, and so forth. Schedule BL deals with meals 
and accommodation in clubs and other places, for which maximum 
prices are fixed, beyond which the tax will apply—bedrooms 7s., 
breakfast 3s., dinner 5s., in ‘“ other places’’; in clubs the tax 
begins a little lower. ‘ Liquid refreshments”’ escape, * except 
when served with breakfast or tea.” 





Schedule B2 contains a portentous list of the prices beyond which 
innumerable articles and services become liable. The limit for a 
woman’s coat and skirt is £7 7s.; gloves, 8s. ; a man’s suit, £8 8».; 
boots, £2; any suite of furniture, £50, and a wardrobe, £25 — 
which does not leave much margin for the rest of the “ suite” ; 
carpets, £1 per square yard; bedstead, £10; umbrella, £1; dog, 
£5; horse, £150; fountain-pen, 10s. 6d.; tobacco, ls. per oun:e ; 
suit-case, £3 ; French brandy, 14s. ; fishing-rod, 103.; hairdressing, 
women and men, 4s. and 2s. We have tried to indicate the general 
scope of the proposals, which include a number of reasonable 
exemptions. If these duties can be collected economically, they 
should give a substantial yield. The Committee found great diffi- 
culty in its task—two ladies resigned from the Sub-Committee on 
furniture and household articles because the difficulty of classifica- 
tion was insuperable. The parent Committee is almost equally 
divided on the question whether, for example, an £80 suite of 
furniture should pay tax on £80 or on £30. In our view, the fair 
way, and the most profitable way for revenue, would be to tax only 
the “luxury” surplus price. Provision must be made also for 
advance in prices. But obviously the scheme as a whole is 
cumbrous and complicated. As we pointed out last week, a 
small duty on all retail purchases, except food, would he a 
simpler and sounder expedient. 





It was stated in the Press on Thursday that a Committee has been 
appointed to inquire into petrol consumption by the Departmental 
vehicles of the War Office, the Admiralty, the Air Ministry, and the 
Ministry of Munitions, all of which draw upon the Admiralty or 
Army Service stocks, without supervision by the Petrol Control 
Committee. There is urgent need of inquiry ; for the very young 
officer in the very large car accounts for a considerable fraction of 
London’s street traffic, in spite of the economical advantages of 
trains and ’buses. The Committee may be advised to investigate 
the consumption of petrol by Departmental vehicles at week-ends 
and on Sundays, when private owners may not use their cars 
even for church-going. The Air Force must use petrol freely 
for its work; we hope that the Committee will show the other 
Departments how they could save a good deal without loss of 
efficiency. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917, 
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TOPICS OF THE 
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HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


N R. LLOYD GEORGE is as anxious to win the war as 
I any man in the kingdom. He is also willing to 
make every kind of personal sacrifice to do so. About these 
two propositions there can be no sort of doubt. Again, we 
feel quite sure of his intense desire in the abstract to destroy 
Prussian militarism, and to reduce the possibility of a new 
war to zero. Yet, for all our assurance on these points, we 
cannot help noticing a certain levity of tone, a diffuseness 
of thought, and want of ‘hardness and precision of purpose 
in the Prime Minister’s public utterances in regard to Peace, 
which cause us a very great deal of uneasiness. We want 
Peace, and if it isthe right kind of Peace we want it quickly. 
Unless, however, it is the right kind, we would rather fight 
on for another three or four years. 

To get the right kind of Peace, and to get it quickly, it is 
essential to produce a clear and definite effect on the mind of 
the German rulers and the German people; the latter, though 
they are of far less importance than the former, have a certain 
influence when it comes to the supreme question. The Ger- 
mans, like everybody else in the world, in the last resort 
would rather cut a loss than struggle on to the point where 
there is nothing left to lose. At the same time they have 
always before their eyes in war the example of Frederick the 
Great. By refusing to own that he was coe he snatched 
victory from the hands of Fate, and averted defeat and ruin, 
It is the possibility of doing as he did which holds Germany 
up now, though we see signs that her neurotic optimism 
is beginning to be crossed by the dreadful thought that 
perhaps the charm may not work twice. “ What if after 
all we are not able to do what Frederick did? If we 
cannot, we are indeed of all men the most miserable.” 
Some of the things said by recently captured officers show 
vivid indications of this mood. One of them after his 
capture is reported to have at first broken down 
utterly, and to have wept with that crude emotionalism 
which is so often shown by brutal races and brutal men. He 
recovered himself, however, by repeating the old stale piece 
of conventional psychology—* But we shall win in the end 
because we must win.”” “ We must win,” that is the thought 
with which every German ultimately consoles himself. He 
does not really know what the phrase means. He is indeed 
like the child who was so unhappy when somebody explained 
to her the meaning of a sonorous word. Now she knew the 
real meaning she could not put herself to sleep with it, as 
she had been accustomed to do! 

Alongside this feeling that they will win because they 
must, and because they know that they are going to win, 
is another belief, one to which the Germans very naturally 
cling. It is specially entertained in regard to this country, 
and the more involved in difficulties is the situation the more 
the Germans find consolation in it. It can best be expressed 
in the words of the optimistic clay pot in Omar’s poem. 
* Tush, He’s a good fellow, and ‘twill all be well.” The 
Germans firmly believe that the bulk of the population here 
are foolishly good-natured, and can be bamboozled as easily 
as were the Bolsheviks at Brest-Litovsk. If the worst 
comes to the worst, they can always retrieve the position by 
the power of subtle negotiation on which they pride them- 
selves—a power which they feel sure is never to be found with 
us. This belief in their ability to yet the better of 
us somehow has distinctly increased their unwillingness to 
cut a loss and make the best Peace terms they can. In a 
word, they are inclined to gamble on a combination of weari- 
ness, muddle-headedness, and kind-heartedness, which they 
think marks the psychology of the British race. Two things 
are thus tending to prolong the war. The first is the hypnotic 
influence—we can hardly call it anything else—exercised by 
the Germans’ belief in their maxim that they will win because 
they must win. The second is their belief in their power 
in the last resort to turn defeat into victory by clever 
diplomacy. i 

If this view of the mental attitude of the average German 
is sound, as we believe it will be admitted to be by those 
who understand the Teutonic spirit, the best way of meeting 
it is to keep steadily before the eyes of the Germans the 
parable and the policy of the Sibyiline Books, a policy which, 
we note with satisfaction, is evidently gaining possession of 
the stern but cautious mind of President Wilson. But the 
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policy of the Sibylline Books involves, above all things, 
making the * 


other side ” feel, not omly that we are incapable 





of being cajoled, but that we are steady and determined 
and that the threat of raising the price is pot an empty threat. « 
but an accomplished fact, as illustrated by the burning of the 
Books. The operative thought behind the story of the 
Sibylline Books is the terrifying and depressing sense of 
inevitableness. The Sibyl carried her point because she made 
the Roman King feel that she really meant “ Now or never!” 
Most unfortunately this is exactly what Mr. Lloyd George 
does not make our enemies feel. At times no doubt he can 
make a superexcellent speech or write a wholly admirable 
appeal like the “ Hold Fast!” message. But, alas! such 
speeches are sandwiched between ineptitudes of word and 
thought which must have a wholly different effect upon the 
attentive ear of the Germans. Remember, the German with 
his over-subtlety is always extracting deductions out of public 
utterances which we with our national carelessness put aside 
as “only the babble of the political auction-room.” Take 
as a recent example Mr. Lloyd George’s amazing declaration 
in regard to Vengeance. Possibly, nay, probably, all that 
Mr. Lloyd George meant was that we ought not to be vin- 
dictive in the bad sense of the word, that we ought not to use 
power mercilessly or pitilessly to further our own selfish ends, 
When, however, the holders of great power and great office 
speak publicly in times of war it is imperative that they 
should consider the kind of effect their words will have upon 
the nation’s enemies. The German believes most thoroughly 
in Vengeance. It is, he holds, one of the essential attributes 
and instruments of that “ Will to Power” which he worships 
Thus, when he finds the other side saying that there is to be 
no Vengeance, he at once pricks up his ears and says to 
himself: “Ha, ha! I was quite right. The stupid English 
are obsessed by the good-nature fallacy,and all will be well, 
Clearly Great Britain, like the silly, temporizing, and moderate 
via media State she always has been, is not going to push 
things to extremes. Therefore all will not be lost even if 
things get worse instead of better. We shall have plenty of 
ground to manceuvre in.” 

Mr. Lloyd George had far better have kept complete silence 
on this point ; but if he must talk about Vengeance what he 
should have said is something ofthis kind. He should 
have insisted that though we did not desire to be vindictive, 
we could not, do what we would, protect the Germans from 
the inevitable vengeance of circumstances. By prolonging 
the war it is as inevitable as that the sun will rise to-morrow 
that their position will grow worse, and their sufferings 
greater. “To avoid the sword of Vengeance now hanging 
over them, they should have the wisdom, even at the 
last moment, to make expiation for their criumes, and so 
to save something from the wreck. Vengeance, no doubt, 
is beyond the reach of any earthly power. But that does not 
make the appalling danger of those who incur it less but 
infinitely greater.” In a word, Mr. Lloyd George should 
have made the Germans feel as the Roman Governor felt. 
* As [Paul] reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgmen! 
to come, Felix trembled.” But the Felix of Potsdam is noi 
going to tremble when he hears Mr. Lloyd George talk 
vaguely and airily about there being no Vengeance. What 
it is good for the Germans to hear now is something much 
sterner. It is that all human acts have their consequences, 
that none can be relieved of those consequences, and that 
when the acts are of the nature of Germany’s recent acts, 
and are persisted in, not in a gust of passion but out of de 
liberate policy, awful, even if long in coming, must be the 
Vengeance of the Lord. 

But if Mr. Lloyd George was unwise in using words which 
will make the Germans hug themselves with the belief, ‘* He's 
a good fellow, and ‘twill all be well,” almost as inept was 
his allusion to the “ good intentions ” of Count Hertling and 
Herr von Kihlmann at Brest-Litovsk. One of the most 
cherished instruments employed by the Germans in the process 
of forcing the wretched Bolsheviks to accept the most shameful 
and desperate Treaties of Peace ever concluded was what we 
may call the “ good intentions” instrument of the civilian 
negotiators. Whilethe Russian Army was melting into nothing, 
and the Germans were in fact though not in name making 
great military progress, the display of good intentions by 
the civilians was a most precious asset. Then suddenly the 
music changed. The Germans, like Mr. Spenlow, suddenly 
discovered that they had a partner, “ Mr. Jorkins.”” Count 
Hertling and Herr von Kiihlmann were obliged to tell their 
Bolshevik colleagues that their dreadful partner, the Great 
teneral Staff, had absolutely forbidden their most important 
concessions to the Bolsheviks, and that, regret it as they 
did most sincerely, they would be compelled to apply the old 
maxim of “ Nothing for nothing and precious little for sixpence.” 
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The history of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations clearly shows 
how much the Germans rely upon the use of the “I have a 
partner, Mr. Jorkins,” “ stunt.” That they mean to use it 
when the time comes, as they hope it will come, for negotiations 
with the Allies, there can be no sort of doubt. When they 
hear Mr. Lloyd George’s talk about the “ good intentions ” 
of their prize civilians, Hertling and Kihlmann, they feel 
confident that he can be taken in. 

The reason why we have thought it worth while to dwell 
so strongly and so fully on these two capital examples of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s levity is to be found in our dread of our 
Government, and indeed of the Allies as a whole, getting 
entangled in a sudden German peace offensive, of being 
overcome by the poison-gas of German ‘ good intentions,” 
and, in a word, of succumbing to the desire to exhibit to the 
world our magnanimity and nobleness of spirit as proved 
by our refusal to take Vengeance on our enemies—.¢., .to 
punish, and so prevent, evil deeds, 

In our opinion, the way to minimize this very terrible danger, 
which may be much nearer than people think, is for the 
\llies to agree among themselves that they will tolerate no 
negotiations in regard to the terms of Peace with the enemy. 
All they will do if Germany intimates to them that she has had 
enough fighting, and would like to begin conversations, is 
to state to her at once the full terms upon which she can 
have Peace. When, however, she hears these terms she 
must understand that they can never be made easier for 
her. She must, that is, remember that she cannot reject 
them now, and then ask for them again in three or four months’ 
or a year’s time. When she next applies the terms must 
inevitably be enhanced from the point of view of the Allies, 
and so rendered worse for her. Punishment must fall upon 
the Power or Powers which prolong the war. 

If this is the answer we decide to give, when some day we 
get a formal application from the Germans for a week’s 
armistice in order to provide an opportunity for preliminary 
conversations in regard to Peace—that is the way in which 
it will come—it is obviously essential that the specific terms 
should be got ready at once, if, as we fear is the case, they 
have not yet been set down in detail. Though they must 
not negotiate with the enemy, the Allies should negotiate 
with each other and clear their own minds, Again, when 
we insist that it is the Allies, and the Allies alone, who must 
fix the terms of Peace, this does not mean that their terms 
will necessarily be harder for Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey than would be terms drawn up by negotiations. 
What we want is, not to banish the idea of a General 
Peace Conference, in order to make Germany's position 
worse, but to make it certain that she shall not play the part 
which she played at Brest-Litovsk, a part which appears to 
have produced so perilously false an impression upon Mr, 
Lloyd George. Let the Allies grant the Germans the best 
terms they can in view of the punishment or vengeance 
which must inevitably fall upon Germany, but let them make 
up their minds irrevocably not to negotiate a Peace, but only 
to dictate their terms. Those terms must be informed by a 
high sense of justice and sound policy, with the fullest 
determination not to sow the dragon’s teeth of future wars 
by annexations which, like the annexations of Poland, 
Alsace- Lorraine, and Schleswig, violate the will of the 
inhabitants, and leave a feeling of burning injustice and a 
determination never to rest till the wrong done has been 
undone. The powers which we claim must be used, not as 
the Germans would use them, brutally and cynically, but 
with a sense of trusteeship in a new, improved, and demo- 
cratic world—a world in which the will of the majority of the 
People shall prevail, and not the will of Autocrats, Bureaucrats, 
or of the frantic Devotees of Political Abstractions, 
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MARSHAL FOCH’S SECOND 

Sing Second Battle of the Somme, 
Thursday week and virtually ended 
phase at least—last Sunday, has yielded a second great 
victory to the Allied Armies under Marshal Foch’s direction. 
It is particularly gratifying to know that this offensive was 
conducted by Sir Douglas Haig, in command of a British 
Army and a French Army, for no battle since the war 
began has been more skilfully contrived or more completely 
Marshal Foch’s strategic idea, like most great 


which 


successful. 
ideas, is very simple. 
he had to remain on the defensive, awaiting British and 
American reinforcements, while the enemy by a succession 
of blows made three great bulges in the Allied line—towards 
Amiens, towards Calais, and, on the Oise and Marne, towards 





in its opening | 


Paris. When the fifth German offensive of July 15th was 
foiled in Champagne and checked in the Marne Valley, Marshal 
Foch knew that his opportunity had at last arrived. The 
British Armies had been brought up to full strength, and 
America, astonishing herself as well as her admiring Allies, 
had landed a million anda quarter menin Europe. The enemy, 
on the other hand, had used up the greater part of his new 
forces brought from the Eastern Front in the early spring. 
In deciding to take the offensive, Marshal Foch saw that 
his first task was to give himself freedom to mancuvre. 
So long as the Germans were menacing Paris, Amiens, and 
Calais any plans that he might form would be subject to 
their interference. From their salient on the Marne they 
blocked the main line from Paris through Epernay to Chalons, 
and might advance on the capital. On the Amiens front 
they had the main line from Paris through Amiens to Boulogne 
within tange of their big guns, and might move down the 
Somme to Abbeville and separate the Allied Armies. In 
Flanders they had advanced so far westward that a stroke 
of luck, like their attack on the Lys in April, might enable 
them in a renewed offensive to outflank the Yser-Ypres 
line and reach the Channel ports, through which our Armies 
are supplied. Marshal Foch had to snatch from the enemy 
these potential advantages before he could begin to work 
out his own schemes. He dealt first with the threat to 
Paris. The Second Battle of the Marne, which began on 
July 18th, and in which the enemy was driven back to the 
Aisne and Vesle with the loss of thirty-four thousand prisoners 
and many guns, relieved the capital from the impending 
danger and freed the main line to Chalons. Next, Marshal 
Foch sought to drive the enemy far away from Amiens. ‘The 
Second Battle of the Somme has achieved this result. In 
four days the enemy front, which had been within nine miles 
of Amiens, was thrust back more than ten miles. The whole 
salient which the enemy had extended to the Avre between 
Montdidier and Moreuil was wiped out. Amiens was freed 
from bombardment, except by a few of the enemy’s heaviest 
guns, and the main Northern railway could once more be 
used to the full. The Germans found themselves perforce 
in their old trench-lines south of the Somme, seeking a 
temporary respite from disaster. The Flanders salient 
remains to be dealt with in due course. When that 
appears, as it certainly will by a voluntary or enforced retreat 
of the enemy, Marshal Foch will have a secure front and full 
liberty of manceuvre. 


cLis- 


achievement, last week's battle will long 
be remembered. The method of attack was wholly unlike 
the Hindenburg method, which depends solely on the 
momentum of an enormous mass, like a battering-ram o1 
a bull at a gate. Sir Douglas Haig, General Rawlinson, 
and the French Generals Debeney and Humbert played 
with the enemy like expert fencers, taking him off his guard 
and pinking him neatly first in one vital spot and then in 
another till he turned and ran. The attack south of the 
Somme on General von der Marwitz, who held the line as 
far as Moreuil, was purposely directed south-eastward towards 
Roye, so that the further the enemy moved back the longer 
would be the line which he had to hold with his battered 
forces. Again, the French round Montdidier abstained 
from attacking along General von Hutier’s whole front. 
General Debeney on the first day did not move his right 
wing at all, but contented himself with advancing his centre 
across the Avre six miles north of Montdidier. On the 
second morning he pushed his right centre nearer to Montdidier 
at Pierrepont, and then, by occupying Davenescourt, cut 
the most northerly of the three roads leading eastward from 
the threatened town. The same afternoon he suddenly 
advanced his right flank and seized Faverolles, on the most 
southerly of these three roads. The Montdidier garrison 
was thus left with one road by which to retire; when that 
road, too, was blocked early last Saturday morning, Montdidier 
was enveloped and easily captured. Now Montdidier was 
the cornerstone of the salient. As soon as it was shaken 


As a tactical 


| loose the whole of General von Hutier’s southern front from 


From the end of March till mid July | 


the Avre to the Oise was placed in peril. Therefore when 
General Debeney’s mancuvre was completed on the Friday 
night, General Humbert followed it up at dawn last Saturday 


with a tremendous blow at the German flank, now left in the 
air. The effect was instantaneous. General von Huties 
retired as fast as he could. But, unlike his colleague to 


the north, he had to narrew his front as he fell back towards 


Roye and Lassigny under pressure from the north, west, 


and south, and his loss and confusion must have been all 
the greater on that account, as the authors of the offensive 


nderilleros at a bull-fight, 
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foresaw. 
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had worried the enemy with a succession of pin-pricks till 
he sought safety in flight. The admirable plans were carried 
out with the help of all the new weapons which Allied ingenuity 
has introduced and perfected. The enemy was again taken 
by surprise. There was a very brief and furious bombard- 
nent. The infantry advanced rapidly under the protection 
of a rolling barrage, with hundreds of tanks to clear away 
barbed wire and machine-gun posts. The Allied airmen 
swarmed overhead, spying out the land, ranging for the 
gins, and attacking on their own account. When the 
objectives assigned for the first advance had been reached 
and o cupied, the cavalry, supported by numerous light 
tanks and motor machine-guns, took up the pursuit. The 
unofficial accounts show that they were most successful, 
aml that, had not the Germans been retiring across an old 
battlefield seamed with trenches made by the opposing 
armies in and after 1914, the cavalry and their mechanical 
comrades might have pushed right up to the Somme above 
Péronne, As it was, the pursuit threw the enemy into hopeless 
confusion, and caused him heavy losses in men, guns, and 
transport. Ilis efforts to reorganize his armies were greatly 
retarded, and the Allied infantry found it easier to resume 
their advance next day. In all our former offensives the 
chief difficulty was not so much to break the enemy’s line 
as to take full advantage of the breach when it was made. 
Our cavalry did well at Cambrai, but they were helpless 
against resolute machine-gunners, and could not maintain 
their positions across the Escaut. The combination of 
cavalry with light tanks and motor machine-guns seems, 
however, to have solved this problem at last. In suitable 
country, none but a well-organized and well-entrenched force 
could stand against this new tactical arm, devised as usual 
by the British and French and not by the Germans, 


To estimate the moral effect of the battle, we need only 
look at the comments of the German newspapers and the 
official and semi-official explanations put forward by the 
German General Staff. The Germans, as represented by 
their Press, appear to be a very unintelligent people, but 
they should know something about war, and they can hardly 
fail to understand what has happened to the German armies 
on the Marne and before Amiens. Two severe defeats within 
a month, with a loss, in prisoners if not perhaps in casualties, 
equal to the loss sustained in the five weary months on the 
Somme in 1916, constitute a fact which the rulers of Germany 
can neither deny nor explain away. Indeed, the fact is so 
obvious that the German Press has been permitted wholly 
exceptional freedom in commenting on what a Pan-German 
organ describes, absurdly enough, as “ the first serious check ” 
sus‘ained by Germany in this war. It is significant that 
the papers have been instructed to admit the gravity of the 
defeat, and to urge their readers to take courage, since an 
occasional defeat must be expected. The Cologne People’s 
(razetle pays involuntary tribute to the Allies by reminding 
its public of the fortitude with which the French and British 
peoples have endured repeated reverses and disappointments. 
It looks as if the German people must be very much alarmed 
at the prospect. The “* Kaiser battle,” which was to bring 
them a victorious peace this autumn, has proved as dis- 
appointing as the ‘U-boat campaign, which was to have 
brought them peace and victory last August, and they do 
not see any other method of enforcing their “ will to conquer ” 
on the triumphant Allies. The war is not yet over, but we 
have advanced another stage towards the goal by producing 
this impression on our enemies. Hitherto the German rulers 
have always been able to dissemble their defeats in the West 
by pointing to their conquests, by arms or by guile, in Russia 
and the Balkans. This year they have concentrated their 
whole available strength in the West, and they have failed 
to crush or break our armies. Their failure will revive all 
the old quarrels within the ruling circles, and it must also 
provoke doubt and despair among the people. We do not 
anticipate anything like a revolution in Germany, whose 
people have rarely shown the revolutionary temper at any 
period in their history. But the task of the Government 
will be rendered far more difficult if there is a widespread 
fecling, as the papers indirectly suggest, that Germany 
cannot now win the war, and that her rylers and Generals 
aro incompetent. The German Emperor himself is very 
sensitive on this point. We recall Dr. Mihlon’s statement 
that one of the Emperor’s reasons for going to war on behalf 
of Austria was his fear of being ridiculed, behind his back, 
for rattling his sabre and not daring to draw it. We should 
not be at all surprised to see the great General von Ludendorff 
retiring into private life after this second defeat. It is certain, 
at any rate, that the German Government will have to seek a 








new success somewhere, to counterbalance their reverses jy 
France. We discuss in the following article the possibility of 
their seeking cheap glory in Russia. In any case, the half. 
starved German people, which has been artificially stimulated by 
endless bulletins of victory to endure the heavy burden of war 
is in no condition to suffer defeat patiently. The Allies haye 
been helped to endure by the glorious prospect of great 
American armies coming to their help. No such prospect 
can dawn on the Germans. Their armies reached their 
maximum strength last March, and are now rapidly declining, 
The young recruits between seventeen and eighteen, who are 
to be trained by the autumn, constitute Germany’s sole 
reserve of force, and her General Staff must know as well as 
we do that ill-nurtured boys will not be of much service in go 
exacting a war as this. Germany’s allies are a hindrance 
rather than a help to her; if Austrian troops appear in any 
numbers on the Western Front, Italy alone will benefit by their 
transfer. The outlook, then, for Germany is gloomy, and it 
will soon, we trust, be gloomier still. 





GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 

W. must not rush to conclusions about so vast and 

uncertain a problem as Russia presents, but it 
would certainly seem that the Revolution is assuming a new 
and more hopeful phase. The grave concem, real or affected, 
with which the German Press is discussing Russian affairs is 
in itself an encouraging sign. The removal of the German 
Embassy from Moscow to Pskoff, on the border of occupied 
Livonia, is another. We do not know whether it is true, as 
the Germans say, that M. Lenin and M. Trotsky have fled 
front the old capital to seck refuge in Kronstadt, whose 
garrison have the reputation of being what we may call super- 
Bolsheviks, and carried their principles so far as to proclaim 
the self-determination of free and independent Kronstadt. 
But we might suppose that the new German Ambassador, 
Dr. Helfferich, would hardly have left the central city of Great 
Russia if he could have remained there with safety, and the 
obvious inference is that the Bolsheviks cannot maintain 
order in Moscow. M. Lenin and M. Trotsky have resorted to 
terrorism of a more drastic kind than the Tsardom practised. 
They have arrested and shot hundreds of their political 
opponents, not merely bourgeois with clean collars, but also 
peasants and workmen belonging to the Social Revolutionary 
Party, under M. Chernoff, which is credited with the removal 
of Count Mirbach. But Bolshevik terrorism, it seems, has 
failed to suppress the growing opposition to a tyranny which 
is both unpatriotic and inefficient. The Bolsheviks have 
destroyed trade and industry ; but they have not been able 
to feed the multitudes of unemployed. They have shattered 
Russian society to bits; but the task of reconstructing it has 
proved beyond them. The Russian townsfolk were offered 
visions of a new social order; but what they want most, and 
are still denied, is bread. The despot who feeds his people 
may succeed ; the despot who starves them is bound to fall. 
The Bolshevik usurpation is doomed irretrievably, though 
the end may not come just yet. 

It is well to remember, however, that we get very little 
authoritative news from Russia, and that the German 
Government may have a motive for spreading these sensational 
stories. We are inclined to think that they want to prepare 
their people for new developments on the Eastern Front. 
The sudden change in the official German attitude towards 
the Bolsheviks is suspicious. A month ago the German 
Press was rejoicing over the success of the Bolsheviks, who 
were doing Germany’s work by ruining Great Russia. Now 
the German people are told that the Bolsheviks have collapsed, 
and that both in Great Russia and the Ukraine the anti- 
German ferment is assuming most dangerous proportions. 
It may be that the national movement in Russia has suddenly 
revived, now that the harvest is ending in many provinces 
and the peasants have time to think about politics, whic! 
affect their chances of selling their crops. It may be, on the 
other hand, that the German Government have determined 
to assert their power in Russia by occupying Petrograd and 
Moscow, and are providing plausible reasons in advance 
for a new Eastern campaign. This would of course be a 
very formidable affair, for Russia is a vast country, and to 
occupy Great Russia up to the Volga would involve the 
employment of many German divisions. Further, the 
necessary troops could not be found without denuding the 
Western Front, and as that front is already insecure it must 
be shortened. We might conjecture, then, that the rulers 
of Germany propose to extend their hold over Russia, and 
to evacuate a large portion of the territory which they occupy 
in France. They will have to retreat on the West in any 
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case, as they know very well. But they might make a virtue 
of necessity if they voluntarily evacuated Northern France 
in order to take possession of Central Russia as far as the 
Volga, or even the Urals. It would be a daring move, and 
it would excite great misgiving in Germany; but at the 
same time it could be represented in a more favourable light 
than a forced retreat from France with no counterbalancing 
territorial gains, however fleeting, on the Russian side. The 
Eastern school of annexationists in Germany has undoubtedly 
gained in influence during the past year, as the prospect of 
durable annexations in the West has grown dim. They 
are never tired of pointing to Russia and Central Asia as the 
true sphere of Germany’s military activities, and they may 
have gained their point. 

So far as the Allies are concerned, a German retreat on the 
West in order to seek compensations in the East would suit 
us admirably. The sooner we can free France and Belgium 
from the invader, the better. A retreat on a large scale 
might delay the resumption of the offensive, but it would 
not delay it by many months, and the Allied armies would 
fight all the better if they were nearing the Rhine. It need 
hardly be said that a German offer of peace, following the 
evacuation of France and Belgium, would have no chance 
of success if it involved the surrender of Russia to Germany. 
The war will go on until Germany is beaten and renounces 
all conquests. Still, it is conceivable that the rulers of Ger- 
many may not take these assertions seriously, and may 
suppose that the Allies, if put to the test, would not carry 
unselfishness to such a pitch as to continue the war for the 
sake of Russia. If they think so, they make as fatal an error 
as they made when they invaded Belgium and yet counted 
on our neutrality, or when they started the unrestricted 
‘U ’-boat campaign and brought America into the war. Yet 
it is characteristic of the Germans to commit these elementary 
blunders. Meanwhile we may take comfort in the fact that 
the subjugation of Russia, if the Germans attempt it, will be a 
tremendous business, and that the more the Russians know 
of the Germans, the more they will detest the invaders. The 
German failure in the Ukraine is significant. Here was a 
people freed from Russian rule and anxious to make new 
friends at the dawn of its independence. With a little tact 
and patience, the Germans might have made the Little 
Russians their grateful friends. Instead of that, the heavy- 
handed German Generals and officials treated the Ukraine as 
a conquered country, upset its elective Government, and 
sought to extort by viclence the grain of which Germany 
stood sorely in need. The natural result was that in a very 
few months the Germans had converted the Little Russians 
into their bitter enemies, and failed to get any corn worth 
mentioning. We may trust the Germans to repeat these 
tactics wherever they go in Russia, and to convert the most 
ignorant peasant into a fervent anti-German. The Allies’ 
policy is plain enough, and is indeed being followed with 
commendable energy. The Allied forces at Archangel and 
Murmansk and at Vladivostok appear as impartial upholders 
of order. They want nothing from Russia; they want to 
help the Russian people. They bring supplies; they do not 
seek to extort food from the poor peasants. They do not 
seek territory, and are prepared to support any genuinely 
patriotic Russian party in building up a governing system 
anew and driving out the Germans. The contrast between the 
Allies and the enemy will gradually impress itself on every 
decent Russian. The forces of order, gathering round the 
gallant Czecho-Slovaks, are already considerable, and in the 
long run they will prevail with our help. A new German 
invasion may delay the revival of Russia, but cannot prevent 
it, if we persevere in the good work which we have at last 
begun, 


THE WAR OFFICE AND PARLIAMENT. 
Se eighth Report of the Select Committee on National 

Expenditure raises issues which are even more 
important than the purely financial problems with which this 
Committee has already dealt so ably. For this Report brings 
to light what is in effect an open defiance by the War Office of 
the authority of Parliament. The House of Commons in 
exercise of its primary and most important duty —namely, the 
protection of the public funds—appointed a Select Committee 
to inquire into the way in which the Departments were spending 
the money of the nation. Twice this Committee reported on 
the continuous large increases in the number of officers em- 
ployed at the War Office, and expressed the opinion that the 
size of the staff was in excess of the requirements of the work 
necessary to be done. The Committee recommended that 
* a systematic inguiry should be made from time to time by 
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a Committee, or some other suitable organization, to be 
established by the Secretary of State and acting under hia 
direct authority.” That was a perfectly proper course ta 
take. The Select Committee of the House of Commons did 
not attempt itself to undertake the work of inquiring in detail 
into the organization of the War Office; it recognized that 
this was a task which must be entrusted to specialists. All 
it asked was that specialists should be appointed by the 
Secretary of State to do the necessary work under his authority. 
No objection to this proposal was made by the Army Council. 
On the contrary, in January, 1918, the Army Council appointed 
a Committee of its own members for the required purpose, 
and they in turn appointed a Sub-Committee, over which 
Major-General Sir A. Money presided. This Committee 
further included a representative of the Finance Department 
of the War Office and a representative of the Secretary's 
Department. It was instructed to inquire into the staff of 
each Department of the War Office successively. 

Up to this point the whole procedure was thoroughly 
satisfactory. Within a few weeks, however, General Money 
was taken from the work entrusted to him and given a com- 
mand abroad. This of course may have been mere accident. 
He was succeeded by Lieutenant-General Sir T. D'O. Snow, 
and he too was very quickly appointed to some other post. 
That was in April. Since then the work of the Committee 
has been entirely discontinued. These facts alone are sufficient 
to create suspicion as to the general attitude of the War 
Office, Further facts are even more significant. During tho 
short period that the Committee appointed by the Army 
Council was in being, it had while under the presidency of 
General Money spent eleven days examining in detail the 
work of the individual officers of the Adjutant-General’s 
Department ; under the presidency of General Snow the 
Committee had investigated the Department of the Military 
Secretary and made some small suggestions. The Committee 
reported to the Army Council in March and April, but the 
Reports were not passed on to the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons until the end of July. Thus not only did 
the Army Council put an end to the inquiry which it had itself 
set on foot, but for three months it held back the information 
which its own Committee had collected. The nature of that 
information explains the action of the Army Council. General 
Money’s Report on the organization of the Adjutant-General’s 
Department showed conclusively that this Department was 
badly organized. The Report states, for example, that while 
one section of the Adjutant-General’s Department was engaged 
in the compilation of statistics for the whole Department, in 
other directorates of that Department other officers were 
engaged in working out similar statistics for their own sub- 
divisions. This, it may be remarked in passing, is typical of 
almost every one of our Government Departments. There is 
nothing that the Government official so much loves as working 
out statistics. It is an easy job, involving little thought, and 
can be continued indefinitely. 

General Money's Committee also found that in a number 
of cases Staff Captains were doing work which could easily 
be performed, and in similar cases was actually being per- 
formed in the War Office, by women. It also found “a 
general impression that an attached officer costs little or 
nothing, and that therefore no particular limit need be kept 
on the numbers employed.” A plausible defence for this view 
can be made on the ground that officers returning on leave 
may be temporarily employed in the War Office on clerical 
work, necessarily of a simple character, because they would 
not in this particular case be competent for more responsible 
work; but this defence, though it applies to some officers 
employed in the War Office, does not apply to all. General 
Money’s Committee reported that, as a matter of fact, a large 
number of the attached officers did not belong to this class. 
Another fact brought out by the Money Committee was that 


| within the Adjutant-General’s Department there was still a 


remnant of the old recruiting directorate, whose functions had 
been transferred to the Ministry of National Service. This 
remnant appeared to be doing nothing whatever except 
acting as a post office between the National Service Depart- 
ment and the Military Secretary's branch of the War Office. 
The revelation of this particular scandal seems to have been 
too much even for the complacency of the Army Council, for 
since the Money Committee reported this little nest of surviving 
officials has been disbanded. 

Apart from this, no action appears to have been taken with 
regard to the recommendations of General Money’s Com- 
mittee. Instead, the Adjutant-General, Sir Neville Macready, 
issued what can only be described as a defiant refusal ta 
accept the Report of a Committee appointzd by the Army 
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Council at the request of a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons. He claimed that he himself was the only person 
competent to form any opinion upon the proper numbers and 
organization of his staff. Yet that staff consists, unless it 
has since been decreased, of nearly 300 officers, 437 non- 
commissioned officers and mén, 327 male and 854 female 
civilian clerks—a total of over 1,900. Without questioning 
the abilities of Sir Neville Macready, it may be asserted 
unhesitatingly that it is impossible for him to say at any 
particular moment whether the whole of this gigantic staff 
is properly organized and properly employed, and that it is 
his duty to welcome instead of resenting the impartial opinion 
of an outside investigator, provided of course that that investi- 
gator is competent for his task. If the investigation into 
Sir Neville Macready’s staff had been conducted by civilians 
with no experience of military organization, his protest might 
lave had some validity. It was not so conducted. It was 
conducted by a Committee specially appointed for that 
purpose by the Army Council itself, and composed of men 
obviously qualified by their previous experience for the task 
entrusted to them. Thus, in effect, the Adjutant-General 
challenges not merely the authority of the House of Commons, 
which is the paymaster of himself and his staff, but also the 
authority of the Army Council, his military superiors, and 
the extraordinary fact is that the Army Council complacently 
accepts his defiance and passes it on to the House of 
Commons. 

The matter cannot rest here. If any soldier, however 
distinguished, is to be at liberty to defy his military superiors 
and the Constitutional governing authority of the nation— 
namely, the House of Commons—there is an end both to 
organized military authority and to Constitutional govern- 
ment. The whole incident goes a long way to confirm the 
suspicion, which has long been prevalent in the public mind, 
that the War Office is being used to an appreciable extent as 
an ‘“‘ambuseade’ for Army officers who wish to escape service 
at the front. That such a suspicion should be in any way 
justified is deplorable. It weakens the whole authority of 
the Government and of the Army on the question of recruiting. 
If the War Office itself provides a funk-hole, it is difficult to 
condemn civilian Departments and private employers for 
hiding up men who prefer “cushy” jobs at home to service 
abroad, The matter is clearly one to which the Secretary of 
State for War ought without delay to devote his personal 
attention. The public generally has full confidence in Lord 
Milner’s administration. It also understands that his atten- 
tion is necessarily absorbed by the direct problems of the war. 
But however great this pressure upon Lord Milner may be, 
he cannot afford to neglect the open defiance of Parliamentary 
authority which the Army Council—presumably in his absence 
—has sanctioned ; nor can he neglect the fact that the action 
of the Adjutant-General, unless it be immediately overruled, 
will be widely quoted to justify the — that the War 
Office is being used as a refuge for shirkers. 








TRANSLATIONS. 
FIRST-RATE craftsman has said that the two main duties 
of a translator are towards his original and towards his 

readers. In every language they have been disregerded. Pope’s 
eulogy of Dryden would not be endorsed by modern scholars, and 
still less by modern poets. To convert a lyric from one language 
into another is a feat so extremely difficult that a minute volume 
would contain the successful examples. The greater poets either 
never tried, or failed, and gave up the attempt in despair. Who, 
as C. §. Calverley said, could translate into any tongue 

“The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ”’ ? 
and it may be added, how could any tongue but our own render 
adequately 

“Take, O take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn "’? 

A version may be faithful, like Conington’s Virgil, but entirely 
lacking in the atmosphere that characterizes Dr. Gilbert Murray’s 
unrivalled Hippolytus. 

These reflections are suggested by the singularly beautiful trans- 
lation of Desportes’ “Icarus” that Major Maurice Baring recently 
published in the Times. It is by no means certain that any trans- 
lation has quite equalled in accuracy and charm this remarkable 
effort. The fidelity of the actual phrasing, the carefully retained 
rhythm, and even the metrical resemblance, are beyond criticism 


and praise. 


**O vare performance of a soul sublime, 
That with small loss such great advantage buys 


”” 





is a Shakespearean rendering of 
“O bienheureux travail d’un esprit glorieux, 
Qui tire un si grand gain d’un si petit dommage ! ” 
While in the closing couplet— 
‘Le ciel fut son désir, Ja mer sa sepulture ; 
Est-il plus beau dessein, ou plus riche tombeau ?”’— 
translated— 
‘The sea his grave, his goal the firmament : 
Great is the tomb, but greater the desire ’’— 
Major Baring has, thanks to his craft, and to our incomparable 
lyrical tongue, surpassed the sixteenth-century poet. 

There are three lines of George Wyndham’s, paraphrased from 
Ronsard, that in turning French into English come perhaps nearest 
to Major Baring’s verse :— 

“So in the wonder of that first young loveliness 

Which earth rose up to praise, and heaven bent down to bless, 

Fate came: and all of these one little urn eneloses.”’ 

The difficulty of converting one language into the terms of another 
is well exemplified by the French and English translations of the 
tmperor Hadrian’s short poem, * Ad animamsuam.” Fontenelle’s 
version contains one charming couplet :— 

“Tu pars seulette, et tremblante. Hélas! 

Que deviendra ton humeur folichonne ?”’ 

Merivale failed altogether, but Matthew Prior, who was rarely 
baffled, succeeded better. 

Whatever the demerits of an Eton education may be, Etonians 
have a fine record in this difficult pastime. Dr. Hawtrey’s trans- 
lation of a celebrated passage in the third book of the Iliad is well 
known. No translation could better fulfil Calverley’s test than 
the whole of the miraculous passage thet begins— 

**Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia ’’— 
to its conciuding lines :— 

* They long since in Earth’s soft arms were reposing 

There,in their own dear land,their fatherland, Lacedaecmon.” 
Hartley Coleridge, who tried his hand on the best-known lyric of 
Callimachus, failed where William Cory, perephrasing, was so 
delightfully successful :-— 

* They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 

I wept, as I remembered, how ofien you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking aud sent him down the sky. 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales awake, 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take.” 
If Mejor Baring’s accuracy is unobtained here, modern taste recog- 
nizes the limitation, and prefers Mr. Cory’s paraphrase of the 
original Greek to a more exact and banel reproduction. 

Of paraphrases perhaps the most perfect in form and in happy 
grasp of the spirit of a poem is by another Eton master, the late 
Herbert Snow. It has passed comparztively unnoticed by col- 
lectors of rare and beautiful verse. Many have tried their skill 
upon Meleager’s dirge, and Dr. Hawtrey’s version was worthy of 
his transcendent knowledge and workmanship, but he was distanced 
in this by the less-known scholar and poet :— 

* Still my tears for thee unceasing flow, 

Still though thou art laid below, 

These affeetion’s lingering drops I pour, 
Heliodore ! 

Bitter tears: which shed, while yet they lave 

This thy lamentable grave, 

Wild regrets that love’s fond memories store, 
Heliodore ! 

Piteously for love among the dead 

Meleager’s heart hath bled, 

Heaping sighs on Acheron’s thankless shore, 
Heliodore ! 

Lightly under thine enriching mould 

To a mother’s breast unfold, 

Earth, I pray thee, her whom all deplore, 
Heliodore !”” 

The vast mass of translation into verse has proved to be bathos 
and doggerel. Sometimes the translator has been over-ingenious. 
Often the impossible has been attempted. Verlaine, at his best, 
is untranslatable’ So are the greatest sonnets by Keats and 
Wordsworth. So perhaps is Horace, and certainly the lyrics in 
Cymbeline. The trial, however, as Major Baring hes proved, is 
worth making, although it required a penetrating knowledge of the 
two languages, a daring courage, and superlative skill, to attempt 
the flight of Icarus, and not meet with his fate. ESHER. 





CEMENTING THE ALLIANCE. 
YOMEWHERE in Italy, on a fine spring Sunday, all the people 
h who count in the society of the city are making their way 
to a field on the estate of a certain sporting Prince, where an epoch- 
making game is to be played between the local football club and a 
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team of British soldiers imported from a neighbouring town on the 
Lines of Communications. Excitement is intense. The match, 
which is intended primarily to raise funds for the support of the war 
orphans, has been well boomed by an ingenious Press, which does 
not hesitate to turn all the British players into Internationals 
(although their very names are unknown to it), and which un- 
blushingly hints at the probable presence on the field of various ex- 
ceedingly important personages who could not by any stretch of 
sane imagination be expected to be present. Further, in the course 
of the morning the British team has been met at the railway station 
by a deputation of Italian soldiers and citizens, headed by the 
Mayor, and accompanied by a military hand. Speeches have been 
made, and bouquets, both floral and verbal, hurled at the Anglo- 
Saxon heads. 

The scene on the field of play is curiously un-English. Three- 
quarters of the spectators are ladies arrayed in springtime splendour, 
and, among the rest, there are Italian officers in all the glory of thesky- 
blue and crimson and gold of their peace-time uniforms, railway 
officials in their red caps and blue brassards, other civilians in their 
tricolour brassards, which are supposed to indicate that their wearers 
are munition workers, and a sprinkling of youngsters with white 
brassards—in token that they have been called up to join the Army. 
There are a few British soldiers: one of them is attracting a good 
deal of attention by reason of the fact that he is wearing a kilt, 
while the cowboy hats of the American Red Cross unit are to be 
seen near the grand-stand. The band is in attendahce, and a few 
Carabinieri in three-cornered cocked hats give a quaint old-world 
touch to the scene. Suddenly the sky-blue uniform of the French 
Army comes into view as two French Liaison Officers take their 
places in the grand-stand, and the band crashes out the “ Mar- 
seillaise ’’ ; but before the soul-stirring hymn is finished it has to be 
changed to the English National Anthem, in order to receive fitly 
the British Staff Officer who has been largely instrumental in 
arranging the game. Finally, the Italian General who commands in 
this area is welcomed by the swinging Royal March, and the match is 
ready to begin. But no: from the grand-stand rises a humorous- 
faced “ professor,”’ who tells us eloquently how gladly Italy welcomes 
the presence of her Allies. He feels, or he says he feels, that we are 
happy to be in his beautiful country enjoying the smiles in the eyes 
of the Southern Virgins. It is a long way to Tipperary (by which he 
means Italy), but he is convinced that our hearts are right there, 
and that we shall return to Italy and its smiling Virgins after the 
war. In short, in the name of the realm of Italy, he greets the 
valiant British Army. 

And now the game is really ready to begin. The British Staff 
Officer conducts on to the field the venerable Italian General, and 
laughingly explains to him the theory of “ kicking off.” And the 
Italian kicks off and takes refuge in flight. The forwards rush forthe 
ball, and then a large [talian gentleman steps upon the sacred sward 
and gesticulates wildly. The players stop dead in amazement, 
and behold, from the corner of the field come three of the war 
orphans, dressed as pocket-edition Alpini, with eagle-feathers and 
allcompléte. Their average age is perhaps seven. One of them carries 
an Italian flag which is obviously far too heavy for him, the second 
—and smallest—embraces a huge bouquet of flowers, and the last— 
a trifle larger—wields a most dangerous-looking bayonet in his 
capacity as escort to the British officer. This officer looks—and 
probably feels—as if he would welcome a painless and immediate 
death. All the non-players retire, and the match really begins. 

Loud cheers greet every brilliant piece of play, and a fluttering 
of handkerchiefs and tumultuous “ Vivas’’ welcome every goal 
that is scored or saved. When one of the players is winded and 
requires massage the gentle-hearted Signorinas murmur “ A Dio” 
and shed tears. And when a foul is claimed or given, and the two 
players concerned immediately shake hands on the field to show 
that no illwill is intended, the enthusiasm reaches its greatest 
height. 

At half-time the English team, with their referee, their lines- 
men, and their Staff Officer, are all photographed in picturesque 





attitudes in front of their goal: and the war orphans parade on the | 


up the centre circle with their busy 
a clever exposition of Swedish drill. 
Englishmen are in their own peculiar 


very field of play, cutting 
little feet while they give 
Meanwhile the non-playing 
way doing their part in cementing the Entente. When the game 
restarts one notices several animated little groups, where a khaki- 
clad warrior is trying to explain in an Italian which perhaps 
consists of three sentences, that Cupid has struck him down, and 
that he is the slave for life of any particular Signorina who may 
be able to understand his meaning, or at all events until such time 
as heis drafted to some other station. 

The second half is not allowed to pass without its interruption. 
Once more a platoon of war orphans marches solemnly on to the 


field, and hands to each of the British team some mysterious souvenir, 
whilst largess in the shape of bon-bons is distributed. And as the 
Northerners solemnly accept the various presents, and shake hands 
with their midget donors, the cheering breaks out afresh, and as an 
English player said; ‘‘ We hadn’t the heart to try and score more 
goals after that.” 

The game, which has been quite keenly and very cleanly con- 
tested throughout, finishes with a victory for the British by six io 
two, as is only right and proper, since football is a comparatively 
new sport to the Italians. As the spectators swarm over the ground 
to get the chance of a handshake or an autograph from the victors 
all are agreed that what could be done to make the union of the 
nations a lasting one has been done very handsomely indeed. 

N. A. E. 








LETTERS TO THE 
——__ 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 
THE MONTAGU REPORT. 
{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 
Str,—The spirit in which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
approach the question of Constitutional Reform in India is weil 
illustrated by the following extract, quoted, with apparent 
approval, “from an official report.” ‘The rural population, says 
the writer, have 
“sunk into a condition of lethargic content. . . . Hitherto 
they have regarded the official as their representative in the 
councils of Government; and now we have to tear up this faith 
by the roots, to teach them that in future they must bring their 
troubles to the notice of an elected representative. . . . We 
have to bring about the most radical revolution in the people’s 
traditional ideas of the relation between ruler and ruled; and it 
will be a difficult and even dangerous business, for it is neither 
safe nor easy to meddle with traditional ideas in India. Unless 
the political changes now in contemplation are accompanied by 
an educational campaign directed to awakening in all classes alike, 
but especially in this particular clase, a sense of citizenship, 
disaster will certainly result.” 
It certainly will, and the write 
tional reform, is prepared to face calamity which can only be 
averted if the Indian peasantry develop “‘a sense of citizenship”’ 
cannot be denied the courage of his opinions. In the same strain 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford (Report, p. 120) write: ‘‘We 
believe profoundly that the placid, pathetic contentment of the 
masses is not the soil on which Indian nationhood will grow, ani 
that in deliberately disturbing it we are working for her highest 
good.” And again (p. 124): “‘ Without it [self-government within 
the Empire] there can be no fullness of civic life, no satisfaction 
of the natural aspirations which fill the soul of every self-respecting 
and they go on to speak of “‘the desire of the people ot 
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who, in his zeal for Constitu- 


man,” 
India so to govern themselves. 

The argument seems to be that the vast majority of the “ peopl: 
of India” are lethargically, placidly, pathetically content with 
the government under which they live and have prospered, and 
that though only a minute fraction of the population, as the 
Report elsewhere admits, desires political changes in the direction 
of self-government, it is our duty to stir up the contented masses 
and awake the “natural aspirations which fill the soul of every 
self-respecting man.” 

The Indian peasantry have many admirable qualities and a 
civilization of their own which is very far from despi The 
best, if not, indeed, the bulk of them, are by no means deficient in 
self-respect; but they are not politically minded most 
unlikely, even if it were desirable, that they will become so within 
any measurable pewod. It is true that I have spent 
India as a District Officer, and have thus 
sun-dried bureaucrat ”’; but 
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reproach of being a mere “ 


does seem that the notion underlying the Montagu-Chelmsfor | 
Report that 
“by the [vote] 
Only, the Nations sha}! be great and free” 
is Constitutionalism run mad.—I am, Sir, &., ©; 3 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
(To tHe Epror oF THE “ Spectaror.’’] 


Sir,—There is this difficulty in even seeming to be opposed to the 
possibly (and fruitful, and certainly philan- 
thropic, notion of a League of Nations, that our 
doubts are misunderstood by enthusiasts whose enthusiasm we 
approve and share. But the rulers of Gérmany are not enthu- 
or idealists, rather their hereditary traditional 
enthusiasms are for the glories and profits of successful war, for 
ideals which we have come to regard as obsolete and barbarous. 
Perhaps our American Allies would |} understand this state 
of things by thinking of Germany as a huger and more powerful 
Mexico. The Kaiser still rules over a still impenitent Germany, 
and his heir (disappointed and annoyed, no doubt, but probably 
quite unconverted) is still the Crown Prince. They envy us our 
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Navy, our Colonies, our many advantages in business and com- 
merce, and regard these, rightly or wrongly, as the result of 
bygone successful wars. America herself, they will say, won inde- 
pendence and unity by wars of which she is justly proud. As 
for the lessons of this present war, they will argue that but for 
the unexpected and unintended share in it of first Great Britain, 
and then the United States, their own schemes for victory would 
probably have been successful. AJ] this is annoying and very dis- 
appointing to them, but it is not, from a dynastic point of view, 
a proof that aggressive war (‘‘a free and joyous war,” in their 
own phrase) is a crime and a blunder. That we, the free nations, 
fairly contented and happy, should desire a League of Nations, 
and should deprecate the maintenance of armies for other than 
police purposes and the control of the more ‘‘ backward” races of 
men, is of course natural enough, even if optimistic or ‘“ demo- 
cratic ” ideas, as we call them, were not part of our blood and 
being. The real problem is to convert the German millions to 
our optimistic idealism, and it is perhaps for our indomitable and 
glorious French Allies (who have, they, will cheerfully admit, 
been through the process) to say that nothing but an “ année 
terrible” can produce the national change of heart which ren- 
ders a great nation unwilling to be the pawns of the dynastic and 
belligerent schemes of Bourbons, Bonapartes, or Hohenzollerns. 
A League of Nations will come of itself when all “civilized ” 
nations share the ideas of the United States and Great Britain, and 
(Jet us hasten to add) modernized Japan. Even then, there will be 
the rest of the world to reckon with. On the whole, then, could 
we not take our amiable and philanthropic ideals for granted for 
the present, and simply “ get on with the war”? Our philan- 
thropists mean well, as did the excellent Gonzalo. But the boat- 
swain, you remember, was in the right of the matter, and now 
that we are beginning to weather the Tempest, the soldiers’ quite 
good-natured and cheerful cry must needs be: “ Cheerly, good 
hearts! Out of our way, I say.”—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 





SLAVERY IN EAST AFRICA. 
[To the Epitor or tHE “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—In connexion with the moral obligation of England to uphold 
the human rights of the native population in what was German 
Rast Africa, I venture to call your attention to a remarkable 
article by the well-known writer G. S. Gargano in Il Marzocco 
(Florence, August 4th). Signor Gargino relates once more (but it 
can never be related too often) the awful story of the suppression 
«of the Hereros from the first proclamation of von Trotha 
(* Every Herero within the German frontier, with or without 
rms, will be shot ’’), down to the literal carrying out of the order. 
He goes on to recall the unspeakable crimes committed by Dr. 
Peters and other German officials and officers; for instance, the 
shooting of all the women and children captured on a certain 
march—an incident recorded by a young Dutchman who accom- 
panied the expedition. In conclusion, he writes :— 

“ Now, I ask myself: would it not be an excellent thing if the 
men of the Entente were to declare that since this war is being 
fought also for the ends of a higher civilization, the Germans are, 
hy their past, deprived of every right to share with civilized 
peoples in the task of spreading the seeds of civilization in regions 
which are still barbarous ? Among the objects of our war there 
sthoukl be explicitly included also this one: the interdiction of 
the German people to colonize.” 


tf England bows to a compromise on this question, she will throw 
away those “ imponderables which,’’ as Bismarck said, *‘ weigh so 
much heavier than material weights.” It has been often said 
that the British Empire exists by prestige: above all, it exists 
by moral prestige. 1 remember an intelligent Syrian saying to me 
at Baalbek (we had been discussing who was to have Palestine 
nnd Syria when Turkish rule came to an end, by all regarded as 
a near event): ‘‘ Every thinking man wishes it to be England: 
whoever can say ‘] am a British subject’ has equal human rights 
with the King.’’ With regard to the particular question of slavery, 
} will only say that among the civilized nations of 
idea that a man could be a slave under the British flag would 
seem incomprehensible. England is not very well understood on 
the Continent; there have been times when she has not been very 
much liked. But one great fact in her history has commanded 
the worship of the world: the liberation of the slaves. Ask any 
Italian what has England cone for freedom, and he will answer 
—this.—I am, Sir, &c., Everyn Martinenco Crsaresco. 





“THE GERMAN CHARACTER AND BRITISH APATHY.” 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of July 27th your contributor “ Z."’ utters in 


burning words the sentiments that many of us have been turning 
ever wifhin our hearts ever since Germany threw aside the mask. 
We had grown so accustomed to the “tolerant ” attitude of our 
modern Christianity that we looked askance at the “ hard say- 
ings” of the Christ, and viewed the “intolerance” of Paul as 
foreign to the Gospel spirit. Of the unrepentant man Christ 
said: “‘ Let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a publican”; 
while Paul enjoined: ‘‘ With such an one, no, not to eat”; or, 
‘Keep no company with that man”’; or, ‘ Let him be unto thee 
avathema.”’ And this attitude of stern separation from evil is 
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undoubtedly divine. Therein is nothing harsh or unlovely, but 
rather the desire that, in the good old words, they ‘“‘ may be 
brought to repentance and live”—repentance that being ashamed 
of words is expressed in a change of life and actions. “If Ll have 
taken from any man wrongfully I restore unto him fourfold,” 
It is the fourfold restoration that marks the true change of heart, 
Of our duty towards our enemy, it is written that we are to feed 
him ‘if he hunger,’ and “if he thirst” to give him drink. 
And such actions on our part are in no way incompatible with the 
“ separation ” and “ intolerance ” which form so vital a factor in 
the life of Christ. ‘“‘ Be ye not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good,” enjoins the voice of enlightenment and wisdom. 
And we have yet to understand that ‘“‘ good” may even include 
the sword, by which “they that take the sword ”’ shall perish.—l 
am, Sir, &c., ae 





RUSSIA AND SICILY: A PARALLEL. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The German Government, with its usual cfirontery, attri- 
butes the murder of the German Minister at Moscow and the 
German General in the Ukraine to the intrigues of the Entente; 
but a simpler explanation is supplied by Dante, who ascribes the 
massacre known as the “ Sicilian Vespers ” to the cruelty and mis- 
government of Sicily by Charles of Anjou— 
“Se mala signoria, che semper accora 
li popoli suggetti, non avesse 
mosso Palermo a gridar: Mora, mora.” 
(Paradiso, VIU11., 73-75)— 
which Mr. Wicksteed translates: “Had not ill lordship, which 
doth ever cut the heart of subject people, moved Palermo to 
shrick out: Die, die!” 

German tyranny has indeed cut to the heart the Russians sul 
jected to it, and it seems as if expulsion from Russia should follow 
in the one case, as the loss of Sicily did in the other.—I am, Sir 
&e., J. S. Privcretts. 

Weston Hall, Bournemouth. 





RED-ROBED FRANCE. 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’*) 
Sir,—I am enclosing a poem, which I have received from Australia, 
taken from Everybody's Magazine. The idea seems to me very 
original and beautiful.—I am, Sir, &c., (Mrs.) M. Parginson. 
Waterfoot, Whaley Bridge, Cheshire. 
“* Rep-Ropep France. 
The Huns stripped off my own green gown 
And left me stark and bare; 
My sons, they spread.a red robe down 
And wrapped me in it there. 


The garb they brought was red as blood— 
The robe was red as flame; 
They veiled me in it where I stood 
And took away my shame. 
Was ever web so costly wove 
Or warp so glorious spun? 
I'l] wear no vestment prized above 
That wide and scarlet one. 


Though younger sons, some happier day, 
Weave me a fair green gown 

Anew, or bid me don array 
Of corn-ripe gold and brown. 

The names (like beads, told one by one) 
My heart will still repeat; 

Will call, with tears, each dear, dear son 
Whose red robe wrapped my feet! 


’ 


Cartes Buxton Gone, in Everybody's Magazine.’ 





LOTTERIES (WAR CHARITIES) BILL. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “‘ SpectaTor?’’] 

Sir,—We are permitted by the laws of our country to do “evil” 
knowing that evil may come, but not “evil” in the certainty that 
good will come. Gambling on racecourses is freely permitted, and 
gambling by thousands who have never been on a racecourse in 
their lives. It is conceivable that of the eighty Members who 
supported Mr. Taylor and rejected the Lotteries (War Charities) 
Bill at least half have lost or won money at games of chance an 
skill and hold themselves blameless. But to allow the Red Cross 
pearls to be raffied for the benefit of war charities would be in 
their eyes a scandal. Why should “little raffles conducted at 
bazaars under clerical auspices ” (Spectator, p. 138, August 10th) 
be above (or beneath) the criticism of purists? Nature herself is 
an incorrigible gambler. The eggs on which a hen sits patiently 
for three weeks may not all contain chickens. If all emerge, it is 
seldom that all live to grow up. The pearl-fisher may open a 
thousand oysters before he finds a marketable pearl. Some nuts 
are blind. Out of a packet of seeds from the most reputable of 
seedsmen some refuse to germinate, sow we never so wisely. 
Marriage, we know, is a lottery. So is birth. The virtuons 
parents of twelve children do not succeed in rearing a round 
dozen of paragons. Life is a “gamble,’’ no matter what Mr. 
Taylor and his supporters may think or do, and life would be 
very dull if it were not so. No one engages in business, no one 
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dabbles in stocks or shares, with the intention of leaving off just 

where he began. Is it a sin to set a sprat to catch a mackerel?— 

I am, Sir, &c., Ina Poors. 
Winsley Corner, near Bradford-on-Avon. 





THE HOUSEHOLD FUEL AND LIGHTING ORDER. 
{To tue Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “A, M.” says that he would be grateful 
to any one who would point out how one ton of coal can be made 
to do the work of three. Unfortunately one cannot do that; but 
what one can do is to point out the erroneous ideas he has con- 
cerning the Household Fuel and Lighting Order. In the Notice 
to Consumers issued by Local Fuel Committees, paragraph 5, it 
will be seen that rooms without fireplaces count when furnished. 
Presuming his house of thirteen rooms to be furnished through- 
out, this will make his allowance thirteen tons. If he will refer 
to Section 11 of the Order, he will see that additional allowances 
not exceeding five tons of fuel’in a year in respect of each separate 
household may be granted, on the application of the householder, 
on the following grounds—viz., the presence of aged or infirm 
persons, invalids, or young children, &c. This brings his total 
allowance up to eighteen tons for the year.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Loca Fue, Overseer. 





WORKHOUSE CHARACTERS. 
{To toe Epiror or tae ‘“ Specrator.’’} 


SPECTATOR. 





Sir,—Having visited a workhouse hospital for twenty-five years, I 
was much interested in your review of Mrs. Nevinson’s book, 
Workhouse Characters, in your issue of August 3rd, but was 
rurprised that she found so much scepticism among the old 
women. My experience of them is that the majority possess a 
simple and unquestioning faith, and fully expect to be transferred 
itraight from their death-bed to the Heaven of their favourite 
hymns—white robe, golden crown, and all the rest of it. One of 
them, telling about a relative who had fallen down dead, said, 
wiping away a tear with the corner of the sheet: “ Well, they do 
say ‘Sudden death, sudden glory,’ and I’m sure I ’ope it’s true.” 
Twenty years ago there was much avoidable suffering and misery 
in the wards, but since the advent of the women Guardians I have 
found the old people, with a few exceptions, fairly contented and 
happy, grateful to the nurses, and usually ready for a joke.—I 
um, Sir, &., Epita H. Herperr. 
10 Burns Avenue, Nottingham. 
IRISH EXPRESSIONS. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sirn,—I may offer your correspondent “ H. M. W.” an explanation 
f the expression “ black-mouth Presbyterian ” which is at least 
simple, and may be true; at all events, I have never heard any 
other. It is said to have been an opprobrious reference to the 
very strict Sabbatarianism of the older Presbyterians; so strict 
that they would not even shave on Sunday, but on that day 
especially were “ black-mouthed.” My own early memories do not 
zo back quite far enough to enable me to confirm this, but I can 
quite well remember that in my childhood one was not allowed to 
whistle on Sundays. And ultra-careful families, when distance 
from the “ meeting-house ”’ (one would not have said “ church ’’) 
forced them to drive thither on the Sabbath, only “ walked ”’ 
the horse. I think “ H. M. W.”" may be assured that the 
expression has nothing to do with “ sour-faced ” or “ whey-faced.”’ 
Any one who had seen an old Northern farmer, who on weekdays 
shaved only his upper lip, and on Sundays not even that, would 
agree that the phrase is at least picturesque.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. 8. B. 





aa 





[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ H. M. W.” in your issue of the 10th 
inst. asks for enlightenment upon the term “ black-mouth ” as 
frequently applied (without the slightest offence) to Presbyterians 
in the North of Ireland. I have, more than once, heard it 
explained as having had its origin in the early days of the Church, 
when the Presbyterians (or Covenanters) were forced, by pressure 
of persecution, to assemble for their meetings in remote and 
mountainous spots, where, owing to great scarcity of food, they 
were driven to supplement their supplies with blackberries and 
other wild fruits which naturally stained their lips. Hence the 
appellation. It seems strange that “ H. M. W.” should express 
surprise at finding local “‘ expressions ”’ in Ulster. Surely he 
cannot have travelled extensively—say in Devon or Cornwall— 
without meeting numberless local terms which are quite unknown 
outside the district or county where they are “ current coin,’’— 
I am, Sir, &c., dD. FP. 

Beifast. . 

[Another correspondent says that the first Scottish Presby- 
terian immigrants into Ulster settled in a district called “ Black- 
mouth,” in North Down.—Eb. Spectator.) 





REJECTED VOLUNTEERS. 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I wonder if the country will ever recognize those men who 
responded to the call of their King and country before the days 
of Conscription, but were found medically unfit. There must be | 
many men who, like myself, volunteered in the early days of the 
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war and have been rejected many times since. I myself tried to 
join the Army in August, 1914, April, 1915, February, 1916 (for 
which I have the Derby armlet), and I was called up in August, 
1917, and finally rejected. Surely some badge might be given to 
those men who volunteered, say, before September, 1916. It might 
be of the same pattern as the silver badge, only of bronze instead 
of silver, and with the words “ Volunteered for King and 
Country ” on the face. The date of discharge could be inscribed 
with the man’s name on the back. It ought not to be difficult to 
prove the bona fides of the applicant from his own documents 
and those in possession of the War Office. Must we always be 
branded as “ slackers,” &c., and suffer in silence ?—I am, Sir, &e., 





J. B. B. 
DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
(To THe Eptror or rue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have been reading with interest the letters in the 


Spectator on “ Domestic Service,” and as a servant of thirty-five 
years’ standing (over twenty years in present place, during which 
time I have visited in many houses with the lady, and have gained 
knowledge of many households, small and large) I would like to 
give my opinion on the servant problem. I agree with “F. M.” 
that service in many ways is much better for a girl than work 
in shop or factory, providing, of course, that a girl gets a com- 
fortable place and a good mistress. There are good places and 
mistresses, and there are good servants, who thoroughly appre- 
ciate such, to the extent of doing their utmost to carry out a 
lady’s wishes, and who find it a pleasure to keep her house nice 
and save her trouble and annoyance in every possible way. But 
unfortunately there are also servants who, however much their 


| comfort may be studied, will take it as a matter of course, and 





will take no real interest in anything, but will “ get through ” 
their work anyhow, with as little trouble to themselves as pos- 
sible. They will take all regular outings, and, if let out to post or 
shop whenever they like, will be gone for hours regardless of the 
fact that another has to do their work, as is the case in small 
households—in fact, will act on the principle, “ It doesn’t matter 
about anybody else so long as I get all I want.’”’- At the 
time, there are places where a servant’s comfort is never thought 
of, or a servant considered in any way, however much ‘she may 
study a lady’s interest and faithfully carry out her work. That, 
too, is taken as a matter of course by the lady, and if occasionally 
she forgets some little thing the lady will at once start making 
much of it among her friends—‘ How tiresome servants are!” 
And on one occasion I heard a lady remark to another: “ That 
—— fool has forgotten to give me so-and-so.” Yet I know that 
maid slaves for and studies that lady's interest in every possible 
way. I have heard so much of that sort of thing during the last 
few years (and of course many others hear it too). There is the 
feeling with servants that they are the topic of conversation 
among ladies—any little failing made the most of, and any good 
points left out, or only lightly touched on. Can one wonder thut 
respect for mistresses is fast becoming a thing of the past, as I 
fear it is? And where there is no respect there is not so likely te 
be any great effort to please. As regards the “loss of social status,” 
I think the fact that servants know they are so spoken of by 
their employers, who, after all, are very glad to employ them, is 
far more galling to them than the feeling that they are ‘‘ looked 
down on” by shopgirls cr the general public. 

It seems to me reform is needed on both sides. Let servants 
realize that it is their duty to do faithfully the work they are 
engaged for and paid to do, and seek to act fairly towards their 
fellow-workers. Let mistresses realize that they, too, have a duty, 
not merely to provide a comfortable home, but to treat their 
servants as human beings, with feelings and failings the same as 
themselves, not as machines that never get tired or weary, and 
I think soon we should havea better feeling between mistresses and 
servants in general (as already exists in a few cases), which will 
go a long way towards making servants and service more of a 
success than “early cups of tea,” “‘ Mistresses’ Unions,” “ Gold 
Medals,’”’ or “‘an eight-hour day” will ever do. Let there be 
co-operation, not merely as regards work, but also as regards the 
happiness and comfort of each other; there would then soon be a 
feeling of friendship between them which would make a servant 
think less of high wages, knowing her employer values her efforts 
and is her friend. After thirty-five years I am content to remain 
in service, while I have to earn my living, and would like to 
know others were content also.—I am, Sir, &-., Cc. C. 
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A KNITTER’S REQUEST. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sm,—I shall be very glad if any of your readers will send me 
odd skeins and balls of wool, any colour, any thickness—smallest 
contributions welcome. I have knitted sixteen blankets 
(6 ft. by 4 ft.) out of these oddments collected from and by friends, 
but my supply is very low. Some of the first went to Serbia and 
to prisoners of war in Germany, and others to Red Cross centres 
and Roehampton. I believe they are ussd for the convalescente 
sitting out or in invalid chairs. I shall gladly acknowledge 
parcels if the kind donors will give a name and address.—I am, 
Sir, &., (Mrs.) Anne R. Corvitie. 
Polmont Park, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 











— 


THE MERCHANT SEAMEN’S VIEW. 

(To tHe Eprror or THe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
€ir,—The Pacificists and Bolsheviks in the British Trade Union 
movement are whining because His Majesty’s Government refuse 
them passports to Switzerland, where they wished to embrace the 
notorious proGerman Troelstra, who is supposed to be in the 
confidence of the German Socialist majority. The Government's 
action has deprived us Merchant Seamen of the pleasure of pre- 
venting Mr. Arthur Henderson and his misguided friends from 
making themselves ridiculous and mischievous in a foreign 
country. It appears that nothing short of a miracle will persuade 
Mr. Arthur Henderson and his friends that their frantic efforts 
to meet their German comrades and friends are absolutely repug- 
nant to the great mass of British working men. 

The Merchant Seamen’s League, however, is determined to 
endeavour to prove to Mr. Henderson and his friends that His 
Majesty's fighting Services have no admiration for our Bolsheviks 
and Pacificists. Our League has decided to ask our fighting men 
whether they support our policy of a German boycott at the end 
ot the war until the unspeakable crimes of the Huns against 
humanity have been expiated in the eyes of the civilized nations. 
Further, we are going to ask those Trade Unionists who are 
serving in uniform whether they desire to purge Trade Unions of 
the Bolsheviks and Pacificists, and to record their opinion in 
favour of the Resolution which will be proposed at the Trade 
Union Congress at Derby, calling upon the Congress to establish 
« Trade Union Political Party under the constitutional rules of 
the Trade Union Congress. A manifesto and appeal to this effect 
will appear almost immediately in the advertisement columns of 
the Press. 

On behalf of the Merchant Seamen's League, I appeal earnestly 
to all men and women who have relatives in the fighting forces 
fo see that they get a newspaper with the advertisement, which 
will contain a coupon which will enable them to record their 
«pinion. Give our fighting men who are making the real sacrifice 
a chance of showing what they think of our “ Bolshies.”—I am, 
Sir, &., J. Havetock Wiisex. 

Lhe Merchant Seamen's League, 

76 lLictovia Street, Westminster, SW. 1. 





HORSES’ RATIONS, 
{To THe Eprror or THe “* Specrator.’*] 
S:r,—We are all delighted to hear that as a result of the efforts 
ef ourselves and our Allies, it is proposed to give us whiter bread. 
But would it not be better first to increase the horses’ rations? 
Many animals now working in London are seriously underfed, 
and their appearance is a disgrace to well-fed citizens. 1 hope 
you will endeavour to help them.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. H. 





* HOWLERS.” 
(To ter Epriror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir.—41 prepos of the “ howlers”’ which you have recently 
published, 1 remember my uncle, the late Mr. F. E. Kitchener, 
sho spent the greater part of his life as a schoolmaster, telling 
me that the finest example he had met with was the following :— 
Subject: Elementary dynamics. Question: ‘ Explain how it is 
that a ship can sail against the wind.” Answer: ‘ Action and 
Reaction are equal and opposite. Therefore, If the wind blows 
one way, the ship will sail the other.""—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cambridge. Praxk K. Dene. 


[To tar Epiror or tHe ‘ Sprerator.’’] 
Sir.—When I was at the Quaker School at Sideot, Co. Somerset 
(1866-69), during a written history examination, in answer to the 
simple question: ‘* What was jit that the Conqueror introduced 
into England ?"’ a boy replied: “ The solar system ’’!—I am, Sir, 
&e., Josern J. Gren. 
Codwyn Lodge, Clive Vale, Hastings. 





[To tre Eprror or tne “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sirn,—My small son, just back from school, assures me that one of 
his schoolfellows translated Cave canem, ‘‘ Beware! 1 may sing.” 
It this is not an old chestnut, but the boy’s criginal idea, I think 
it is worthy to be recorded.—I am, Sir, &c., Rn. H. B.S. 





(To tHe Epitor or THe “‘ Specrator.''] 
Sir,—You may care to add the following to your collection, per- 
petrated by my daughter aged eleven in a recent examination. 
@. ‘What is a veterinary surgeon?” A.‘ A doctor for old 
soidiers.”—-I am, Sir, &e., B. 





THE TIRED WOMAN. 
(To trae Eprror or tae “ Spectator.) 
“in,—In reply to the letter of “ Tired Woman” in your issue of 
the 1th, I send herewith a transcript from a copy of the epitaph 
supplied to me by a friend some two years ago. The name of the 
anthor is unknown to me.—I am, Sir, &.,  E. A. Wartuis Broce. 
British Museum. 





“From vHe TowpstoNe oF a MAID-OF-ALL-work. 
Here lies a poor woman who always was tired, 
Who lived in a house where no help was hired. 
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Her last words on earth were: ‘ Dear friends, I am going 

Where there won’t be no scrubbing, nor sweeping, nor sewing, 

But everything there is exact to my wishes. 

For where there’s no eating there’s no washing of dishes 

I'll be where loud anthems is always a ringing, 

But as I’ve no voice I’m clear of the singing. 

Don’t mourn for me now, don’t mourn for me never, 

For I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever.’ ” 

{To tne Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sm,—Many years ago the late James Payn, reading the epitaph 
in a Sheffield newspaper, chortled delightedly, and at his request 
the editor endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to trace its origin or to 
establish its authenticity. Later, in one of his novels (I cannot at 
the moment recall which), Mr. Payn appropriated the epitaph as 
the inscription on a churchyard gravestone.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Oakleigh Park, N. R. E. Leaver. 


[To tHe Epiron or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—“ Tired Woman” will find the epitaph to which she refers 
in James Payn’s Thicker than Water, chap. xxxiii. 1 enclose a 
copy of the lines.—I am, Sir, &c., Avevusta Tromrson. 
S. Tidworth Rectory, Andover, Hants. 








{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specratox.’’] 
Sir,—The correspondent in the last Spectator, who want- the iui] 
reading of this epitaph, will find it in Mr. Gurney Benham's Book 
of Quotations, under “ Tired.’’ Its authorship is unknown. 
Thirty-eight years ago I saw it in a Kingston, Jamaica, journal— 
either Gall’s Newsletter or The Gleaner: 1 forget which—but 
certainly it did not originate then or there. It is evidently the 
work of a skilful hand, and is reminiscent of American rather 
than of English humour. It aftracted me at the time, and I tried 
to trace it. I half expected to find it in Out of the Hurly Burly, 
a book then very popular, but was disappointed. Max Adeler 
abounded in profane epitaphs, revelled in comic obituary notices, 
and was fond of referring to domestic service as “ hired help,” 
and to the housemaid as “‘ the hired girl.” Our home writers 
have too much respect for the ancillary maid to let themselves go 
in that fashion. They hold that she ‘* Who swecns a room as for 
Thy laws, Makes that, and the action, fine.”’ I still believe the 
verses to be of Transatlantic origin.—I am, Sir, &c., 
“ dendyke,” Janson Read, Southampton. Thomas Carr. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “ Specratror.’’] 
Sirn,—In reply to your correspondent * Tired Woman,” the epi- 
taph she inquires about was published in the Daily Graphic in 
August, 1905. It was found written by Catherine Allsop, a 
Sheffield washerwoman who hanged herself on a piece of clothes- 
line on July 31st, 1905, and at the inquest the lines copied by her 
on a piece of sugar-paper were read to the jury, whose verdict 
was suicide during temporary insanity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Killiney Lodge, Nillineu, Co. Dublin. Caries GAMBLE. 


{To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—The lines asked for by your correspondent * Tired Woman ’ 
are quoted as a Norfolk epitaph in the Life of Lord Avebury, 
Vol. I., p. 224. At a meeting of London shopkeepers, Sir J. 
lubbock carried an amendment in favour of his Shop Hours 
Regulation Bill by this quotation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. U. Masnine. 

Westfield, 28 Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 

{Another correspondent says that the epitaph was to the memory 
ot Sarah Dempster; another thinks that the epitaph is at Bushey 
Churehyard; while Mr. A. A. Brook, of Olton—one of very many 
who kindly send versions almost identical with that given by Mr. 
Wallis Budge—says that it comes from a churchyard in Worces 
tershire.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 

—=—— 

COMFORT. 
Now she need dread no more to grow 
Too old for him; she need not know 
The bitterness when he who was 
All hers turns to some younger face; 
And she his mother stands aside 
Bidding her heart be satisfied. 


She need not to her own heart say : 
Fool, to be jealous! Now give way! 
The young are for the young and all 
The new things are but natural. 
Cast no least shadow on his feast, 
Be glad that you are second-best. 


She need not to her chill heart tell 
She’s loved a different way but well. 
Nor like that bird who leans her heart 
Upon a thorn to ease its smart 

Turn to the child who’s taken his love, 





And love her, so her son approve. 
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Now she’s no longer dispossessed— 
For second-best’s but second-best— 
He’s hers for all Eternity 
And she his one felicity. 
He’s hers, being dead, as when he lay 
Small in her arms one heavenly day. 
Karnarine Tynan. 








NOTICE.—When “‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “* Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 
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BOOKS. 
—< >_>____. 
THE FAR EAST UNVEILED.* 
Tur Japanese Government has been a loyal and helpful Ally froin 
the beginning of the war. The Japanese Navy rendered invaluable 
aid in clearing the enemy out of the Pacific, and is now doing ex- 
cellent work in fighting the enemy submarines in Western seas. 
The Japanese Army, with British support, rapidly reduced Tsingtau, 
the fortified German base in China, and is now providing troops to 
act with British, French, and American forces in Eastern Siberia, where 
German ex-prisoners and Russian Anarchists are working together 
in the enemy's interest. These are important and indisputable facts 
which must preface and govern any discussion of Japanese policy. 
Nevertheless it has to be admitted that during the war Japaneso 
diplomacy in China and the attitude of the Japanese Press towards 
the British Alliance have caused at times more than a passing 
uneasiness. It seemed as if the Japancse standpoint in Far Eastern 
polities was more unlike that of Great Britain or America than 
was commonly supposed, and as if diplomacy had concealed instead 
of removing some very grave differences of opinion. The great 
merit of Mr instructive book is that it 
tells the truth We have had in the 
few years plenty of pro-Japanese and anti-Japanese books, which 
are equally Mr. Coleman, independent American 
journslist, has tried honestly, and we think with suecess, to hear 


Coleman's new end most 


about these matters. past 


useless, an 
all sides, and to present the evidence which he gathered in 1916 
from Japanese and Chinese statesmen, from Japenese officials, 
merchants, manufacturers, and journalists, and from British and 
American residents. He is frank in his criticism, but he is obviously 
well disposed to Japan, and his belief in the ability and good faith 
of the present Premier, Count Terauchi, has been boine out by 
recent events. 

The chief fact to remember about Japan, in Mr. Coleman's view, 
is that she is not a democratic country. Power lies with the Military 
Party, and is exercised by the Emperor on the advice of the Genro, 
or Elder Statesmen. The present Premier wes suddenly appointed 
in October, 1916, in place of Marquis Okuma ; the retiring Premier's 
nomination of Viscount Kato, the leader of the majority in the 
Diet, as his suecessor was disregarded. Count Terauchi'’s attitude 
towards the political parties was thus expressed in a public speech :— 

‘I shall try to the best of my ability to keep an attitude of open- 
minded impartiality toward them and their conflicting views, and 
in general so to conduct myself toward them as to give reasonable 
cause for satisfaction to His Imperial Majesty on the one hand and 
to His Majesty's loyal subjects on the other.” ; 
Japan has a narrowly restricted franchise, and the masses of her 
people take no part in politics. The inference from these facts is 
thet we must judge Japen’s policy by her official actions, and not 
by the speeches of irresponsible Japanese politicians or the artieles 
in the Japanese Press. The anti-British Press campaign which 
raged in Japan in 1915 and 1916, and caused great indignetion 
among British residents in the Far East, need not therefore be 
taken too seriously. The Japanese Press is too young to have 
acqnired a sense of responsibility, end it is conscious no doubt of 
its inability to influence the men in power, Mr, Ozaki, who has 
meny British friends and who was Minister of Justice in the Okuma 
Cabinet, told Mr, Coleman very candidly that the Ministry Jet the 
newspapers rail against us because the matter did not seem to 
concern the existence of the nation, as Japan had scarcely felt the 
burden of the war. We have no sympathy with en official censor- 
thip of opinion, and we are glad, therefore, that the Okuma Ministry 
let the papers say what they pleased. It is important to know 
how strongly educated Japanese resent the restrictions imposed on 
Japanese immigration into America end Australie, and how ardently 
the commercial classes covet a monopoly of trade and enterprise 
in China. But it does not follow that the true rulers of Japan 
rhare, or will be guided by, these prejudices and these selfish 
aspirations, as the time has not yet come for ‘ big business,” as 


* The Far East Unveiled, Cassell and Co, 
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Mr. Coleman calls it, to have the last word in determining Japanese 
foreign policy. 

The author devoted much time to the burning question of the 
‘“ Open Door ” in Manchuria, and to the larger problem of Japanese 
commercial and political penetration into China. As for Manchuria, 
he satisfied himself that in 1916 Japanese trade was favoured not 
merely by the privileged position of the South Manchurian Railwey 
Company, but also by special rebates on certain classes of Japanese 
goods, forwarded by the large shipping companies. He found 
that China exercised no effective control in Southern Manchuria ; 
but Japan might retort that that wes to no small extent 
China’s own fault. In regard to China, Mr. Coleman's accounts 
of his interviews with the President of the Republic, the Prime 
Minister, and other prominent men, as well as with Japanese states- 
men like Baron Hayashi, are most illuminating. In the past two 
years the domestic situation in China has certainly not improved, 
and Mr. Coleman's conviction that China will not be able to reform 
herself without foreign assistance must have been strengthened. 
On the other hand, Count Terauchi has not followed the somewhat 
aggressive policy which his predecessor developed in the * Five 
Group Demands” presented to China in 1915, amounting to little 
short of a Japanese protectorate. There is every reason to believe 
that Japan will observe most strictly her recent Agreement with 
America concerning China. The transformation of America into a 
military Power of the first order must have impressed the peoples 
of the Far Fast no less than it has impressed Europe. 

Mr. Coleman deals in very plain terms with the unpopularity of 
the Japanese es traders. tHe quotes the Japanese view that our 
old-established houses in the Far East are jealous of the neweomers, 
with whom they cannot compete in many branches of China's trade. 
This is no doubt true; but it is also true, he says, that Japanese 
exporters do not ‘* play the game,” and thet they make a practice 
of copying trade-marks and packages so that their inferior wares 
may pass as British or American preductions. He refers to other 
charges of grave dishonesty and bad faith on the part of merchants. 
A Japanese friend reminded him that in the old era of Japan,only 
fifty years ago, the merchant was on the lowest rung of the social 
is unreasonable to expect a 
Further, it 


ladder, below the artisan, and thet it 
whole class to change its ideas in so short a time, is 
that the commercial undertakings of Japan are 
well maneged on Europesn lines. But of dishonest 
Japenese trader will prejudice many people ageinst his country. 


admitted great 


course one 
The seeret of Japanese competition probably lies elsewhere—in 
Japan's intimate knowledge of her fellow-Orientals, and in the cheap 
child labour which is exploited mercilessly and recklessly in the 
factories. Mr, Coleman visited many works, especielly in the textile 
and enamelled-ware trades, saw the little children at 
inspeeted the barracks in which they are lodged and boarded by 
their employers. A century ago England head reeched the stage 
of the Industrial Revolution at which Japan is to-day. It would 
be idle to expect that the Japanese manufacturers, with all their 
talent, could overeome the temptation to get rich quick at the 
expense of the health of the labouring masses, though the conse- 
quences of yielding to the temptation are apparent in all Weste:n 
countries. We can only hope that the rulers of Japan will take 
the far-sighted and wiser view of this great industrial problem. For in 
the long run cheap labour is not cheap; the temporary edvantage 
in the market is gained at the price of lasting injury to the nation. 
We should be sorry to see Japan go along the same old road on 
which her competitors are trying to retrace their steps. Probably 
the war will have its effect on the economic situation in Japan 
as elsewhere. Wages have risen, and the immense prosperity 
enjoyed by the merchants and manufacturers of Japan during the 
past four years will be shared to some extent by the masses of the 
people. It is curious, meanwhile, to find Mr. Coleman convinced, 
from his experience in Manchuria, that the Japanese peasant, 
whether as a farmer or labourer or a factory hand, is far inferior 
to the Chinese. If China could evolve a class of modern organizers 
of industry, she would indeed astonish the world. 


work, and 


SIR JOSEPH HOOKER.* 
Tue late Sir Joseph Hooker wes a miracle of industry and achieve- 
He lived to be ninety-four, and was busy with his pen 
in the year of his death. The catalogue of his works, taken 
from the Kew Bulletin, occupies more than twenty pages. The 
list of his degrees, appointments, societies, and honours contains 
over two hundred entries, and these two volumes run to eleven 





ment, 





hundred pages. Within the limits of space at our disposel it 
is impossible to attempt more than a very brief sketch of his 
multifarious activities, his services to science, and his personality. 
| The influence of heredity is remaikable. Hooker came of an old 
West Country family, and numbered amongst his forbears a great 
merchant edventurer—from whom one likes to trace his love of 
travel, of se and snow—and the “ Judicious Hocker,” whom, though 
| no friend of theologians, he at least resembled in his sagacity; while 
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on the mother’s side he inherited from the Cotmans a strong taste 
for art and considerable powers as a draughtsman. These he 
turned to admirable account, not only in his special study, but 
as @ map-maker and surveyor. Indeed, his surveys in Sikkim 
have been of the utmost practical value to Staff officers and 
geographers down to the present day. As a botanist he was, as 
his biographer says, born in the purple; his father, Sir William 
Hooker, whom he so long assisted and succeeded at Kew, being 
the first Professor of Botany at Glasgow, a great observer, illustrator, 
and collector. At Glasgow University, which he entered at fifteen, 
he studied Mathematics and Moral Philosophy, Greek and Latin, 
but took his degree in Medicine in 1839. His interest in Science 
was wide-ranging; he bettered the precept non multa sed multum, 
and combined the two ideals. In this appreciative versatility 
he was far ahead of his time; he was the link between the old 
systematic and the new morphological botany; he became the 
greatest exponent of geographical distribution and a protagonist 
of evolution. This only came gradually ; it was Hooker's privilege, 
as Mr. Leonard Huxley reminds us, ‘* to be Darwin's : ole confidant 
for nearly fifteen years, his generous friend, his unstinting helper, 
his keen critic, and ultimate convert in the light of his own work 
and the material he could so abundantly furnish.” And his life- 
long friendship with Huxley, another and perhaps the greatest 
champion of evolution, was marked by a generosity and delicacy 
equal to that of Darwin, with whom he was bracketed by Tyndall 
as the “two modestest men in Science.’’ Hooker is associated 
in the popular mind with the glories of Kew, but before settling 
down there as his father’s assistant he had won his spurs as a 
scientific traveller. He served as assistant surgeon and botanist 
in H.M.S. *‘ Erebus’ on Ross's famous Antaretic voyages, 1839-1843, 
in which he underwent many perils and hardships, embodying 
his researches in the six volumes of Flora Antarctica, Flora Novae- 
Zelandiae, and Flora Tasmaniae, besides contributing freely to 
Ross's official record. His Himalayan journeys, which exposed 
him to seven weeks’ perilous captivity in Sikkim, and his journey 
to the Khasia Hills (1847-1850) bore fruit in his admirable Himalayan 
Journals (1854) and the great Plora Indica, begun with his colleague 
Thomas Thomson, but not completed till 1897. The Genera 
Plantarum, in which he collaborated with Bentham, occupied him 
from 1862 to 1883. In 1898-1900, at the age of eighty, he completed 
Trimen's Flora of Ceylon, and in 1904 contributed a sketch of 
the Flora of British India to the Imperial Gazetteer. This record 
takes no account of endless reports on collections made by travellers 
and botanists in all parts of the world, obituary éloges, essays, 
and addresses, many of them of the utmost importance from their 
bearing on Darwin's theories. For Hooker was not only a great 
botanist but a great philosophical biologist. And there remains 
to be added the Kew Index, begun in 1882, which took almost 
ten years to complete. The expense of this work, carried out by 
Dr. Jackson under Hooker's personal supervision, was borne by 
Charles Darwin and by his family after his death. It is, as Professor 
Bower says, & monument to an intimate friendship, bearing witness 
to the munificence of Darwin and the ungrudging personal care 
of Hooker. As for Kew, where he succeeded his father in 1865, 
three generations of the Hooker dynasty—Sir William, Sir Joseph, 
and his son-in-law, Sir William Thiselton-Dyer, made Kew what 
it is.” Before 1840, when the Department of Woods and Forests 
took it over, it was an appanage of the Crown. Under the efficient 
and enlightened administration of the Hookers it became a “ great 
scientific establishment, a great co-ordinating machine for systematic 
comparison, and, to the general public, a place of the purest delight.” 
This conversion was no easy matter to effect in the face of State 
or Departmental parsimony, or, as in the Ayrton episode, aggressive 
and unsympathetic imtervention. Father and son were alike 
indefatigable workers. Sir Joseph's services in reorganizing the 
Linnean Society, the first Society he joined, were recognized by 
a special gold medal struck in 1893. The changes effected by 
him in the Royal Society when he was President, especially in 
regard to fees and the Publication Fund, were hardly less notable 
or enlightened. Yet he never allowed himself to be ‘‘ snowed 
under” by his official duties, but found time for everything, and 
throve upon overwork. He was a great administrator as well 
as @ great man of science. And in the domain of economic botany 
he was a far-sighted promoter of our Imperial interests. He was 
@ prime mover in the introduction of cinchona into India, Jamaica, 
and the Cape; he was the deus ex machina through whom the 
manufacture of tobacco into good cigars was introduced into 
Jamaica; and by transporting the rubber plant from the Amazon 
and the Orinoco to our own healthier Colonies he was the initiator 
and founder of a great industry, the future of which he clearly 
foresaw as far back as 1875. 


Hooker shone in all domestic relations as son, husband, and 
father. His devotion to his own father, to whom he owed so much, 
dominated his youth and controlled his ambitions for half his life. 
He was too busy a man to have many intimates, but within 
limits he had a genius for friendship. Tested by the maxim 
noscitur @ sociis, he was indeed to be envied, and the letters that 


passed between him and Darwin and Huxley reveal an afiection 





a 
and a chivalrous comradeship beyond praise. Family losses and 
the death of his friends affected him deeply, just as, on the othe 
hand, he rejoiced in the triumphs and successes of those who 
were near and dear to him. He was lovable in his own 
household, tolerant and wise in counsel. Mr. Leonard Huxley 
notes that ‘‘ years of service in one of His Majesty's ships gave 
Hooker, as it gave both Darwin and Huxley, an invaluabjy 
acquaintance with the realities of things, and there was ‘ & masonic 
bond’ between these friends ‘in being well salted in early life,» 
He had the art of handling men; as a traveller he often showed 
more capacity and tact than his official chiefs and leaders; an 
though generally outspoken and downright, could be “beautifully 
diplomatic.” Thus when endeavouring to secure a pension for 
Fitch, the botanical draughtsman, he successfully played op 
Disraeli’s Imperialist feelings by showing him Fitch's drawings 
of the Victoria Regia. He loved young people, and kept his boyish. 
ness into extreme old age. Though he drifted far from the religious 
environment of his youth, holding with Spencer that the ultimate 
power of the universe was inscrutable, his attitude might be summed 
up as one of reverent agnosticism. When he was President of the 
British Association in 1868 he wrote from Norwich to Darwin: 
“The Cathedral service was glorious, the Anthem was chosen for 
me, ‘ What though I know each herb and flower,’ and brought tears 
to my eyes, and Dr. Magee's discourse was the grandest ever heard 
by Tyndall, Berkeley, Spottiswoode, Hirst, and myself.’ He was 
devoted to music, and had heard with delight Malibran as a boy 
(not in 1837, as given in the text, for she died in 1836). Then he 
was an enthusiastic admirer and collector of Wedgwood ware, and 
in his old age made all his wedding presents in Wedgwood plaques, 
His taste in reading was omnivorous, ranging from Mrs. Markham 
(read with his younger sons) to Mrs. Humphry Ward; from Clarissa 
Harlowe to Lafeadio Hearn. In regard to education, he was 
critical of the old classical curriculum but recognized its value, 
taught his sons colloquial Latin, and, as a disciple of Linnaeus, 
staunchly upheld Latin botanic nomenclature. He did not oppose 
the education of the working classes, but wished to see it “‘ conducted 
towards the future life of the average, and not to the high education 
of the few.”’ He bitterly regretted Sir John Lubbock’s entrance into 
politics ; practical politics were in his view irreconcilable with the pur. 
suit of science. He deplored the neglect of science displayed by the 
official or governing classes; and in his own official relations had 
suffered more from the activity of the Liberals than the passivity 
of the Tories, though neither offered special sympathy. He was 
no flatterer of democracy; ‘‘a democracy,” he wrote in 139], 
“sounds very well for a uniformly educated people, but when the 
masses are not only ignorant but wrong-heacled, it would only 
be a curse to all.” And yet two years later he was ‘ dreamer 
enough to look for a time when America will forbid a European 
war.” As long ago as 1890 he thought the whole of Prussia 
breathed arrogance. 

Hooker was, in fine, a Ulysses and Nestor among botanists, and 
Mr. Leonard Huxley, bringing enthusiasm and family affection to his 
task, has given us an abiding memorial of one of the greatest of 
the scientific heroes of the nineteenth century. 





BOOKS ON THE WAR. 
Now that Paris has been saved for the second—and, we hope and 
believe, the last—time from grave danger, it is profoundly interesting 
to read in Comment fut sauvé Parts, by M. P. H. Courriére (Paris: 
Perrin; 3 fr. 50 c.), a detailed account of the desperate battle on the 
Ourcq which saved Paris in September, 1914. The author declares 
that the late General Galliéni, who heard on September 3rd that 
General von Klick had turned south-east to fall upon our Army, 
prevailed next day upon Marshal Joffre to suspend his retreat 
and to allow the Sixth Army from Paris to attack the enemy in 
flank. The German commander, like the Crown Prince on the 
Marne last month, committed the fatal error of underrating his 
adversary and leaving his right flank exposed. A German Staff 
officer, who was with General von Kliick, has admitted as much in 4 
book on the battle which was published in Germany but afterwards 
suppressed. General Maunoury’s flank attack, lasting from Septem- 
ber 5th to September 9th, compelled General von Kliick to transfer 
more and more of his forces from the south to the north of the 
Marne, thus weakening the line that Lord French and General 
Franchet d’Espérey to his right were attacking until it gave way. 
M. Courriére helps us to realize, as comparatively few people do 
even yet, the extremely critical nature of the action. General 
Maunoury hed in all seven divisions, mainly reserves, and almost all 
wearied by a month of hard fighting and long marches, whereas 
the enemy had nine of his best divisions, and was incomparably 
superior in heavy artillery, machine-guns, and aeroplanes. It is 
pathetic to read of the superb but unavailing gallantry of the 
French officers, who refused to take cover, and of their men, who 
would not for several days protect themselves by the simplest 
field-works, The French ** seventy-fives ” 
and on the 6th saved the left flank from 
furious barrage at short range. 
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task. On the fifth day of the battle the French were, almost 
at the end of their endurance ; they fell back very slowly under 
violent pressure from a fresh German corps and prepared to die 
where they stood. But when the next day dawned, the enemy had 
gone. The final day's resistance on his right had made the position 
of General von Klick’s left wing untenable, and when that gave 
way the whole German host, shattered in the centre by Marshal 
Foch, was forced to retreat. It is a remarkable instance of the 
yalue of a seemingly hopeless fight on one part of a long battle-line 
in contributing to the general victory. We may add that, according 
to the author, the French Government retired to Bordeaux at the 
urgent request of Marshal Joffre, and that the President and most 
of the Ministers were reluctant to leave the capital, 








With the Austrian Army in Galicia, by M. Octavian C, Taslauanu 
(skeffington, 6s. net), is a remarkable book describing Austria's 
disastrous campaign of 1914, and illustrating the violent racial 
The author, a Rumanian 
He and 
his fellow-countrymen promptly obeyed the decree of mobilization, 
apparently to the surprise and relief of the Hungarian Government. 
His battalion of middle-aged men was sent to the front and, with 
Rumanian battalions, was purposely assigned the most 
The author took part in the first retreat from 


hatreds that perplex the Dual Monarchy. 
of Transylvania, was an officer in a Territorial battalion. 


the other 
dangerous tasks. 





Bukowina and in the battles on the San, followed by «@ retreat over | 


the Carpathians. 
his regiment, over three thousand five hundred strong, was reduced 
to one hundred and seventy men. In his own company there 
remained only five men besides himself. 
Austro-Hungarian Staff and regimental oflicers, as he describes 
it, almost passes belief. He accuses the Magyars of cowardice. 
He quotes an Army Order, boasting of victory on all fronts, which 
was issued on the very eve of the Austrians’ disorderly flight from 
Galicia. It is evident that if the Russians had been better supplied 
with munitions and food, they could have made a promenade to 
Budapest in the first winter. 
brutality shown by the Magyar oflicers to Rumanian soldiers 
should help British readers to understand the real nature of the 
Hungerian despotism. It is significant that when he and his men 
were in Galicia the Poles would have nothing to do with them 
until they found that the battalion was Rumanian and not Magyar. 


When he went on sick leave after three months | 


The inefficiency of the | 


the Indian soldier, the author thinks, is more dependent on his 
officer, whom he knows and trusts, than any other soldier in the 
world. The casualties among the officers were very heavy indeed— 
the enemy saw to that—and it was hard to replace them. The 
book, with its full narratives and its maps and plans, is a con- 
tribution of permanent value to the history of the first year's 
campaign in Flanders, 





A FLOATING HOME.* 
Tits book about a Thames barge has the sovereign merit of taking 
a reader clean out of the war into the dim past, five years ago, when 
one could go sailing in the Thames estuary and up the Essex coast 
with never a thought of enemy submarines or mines. The authors’ 
primary object is to describe how an old sailing barge was 
and bought and fitted up as a floating home, whose owner pays no 


chosen 


rent, rates, or taxes, which is as commodious as many London flats, 
and which can be sriled by a crew of two men whenever the household 


wants a cruise or a change of surroundings. Some of our readers 


may recall an article in the Spectater on that floating home; the 
book gives full particulars, with photographs and a plen, of the 


‘Ark Royal,’ which cost complete, as refitted, no more than 
As we are told that half-a-million new homes will be required 
and thrifty people to 
But 
must warn them that Mr. Ionides is evidently an expert carpenter— 
whose skill Any Husband, poor fellow, is 
Any Wife to emulate when something yoes 
It is inter- 


barge 
£375. 
after the war, we may recommend romantic 
see how this home was provided for so modest a sum. we 
one of those handymen 
always recommended by 
wrong in the house and the plumber forgets to come 
esting and amusing to read of how the * Ark Royal’ was refitted, 
of hard work, When the good ship was 


but it meant months 


| finished, she was moored within reach of a railway station so that 


The author's descriptions of the | 


the owner could follow his profession in London and yet sleep in 
great comfort on board his barge. 


The main interest of the book lies, however, not so much in the 


| floating home as in the descriptions of the unfamiliar little world 


He does not complain so much of the Austrien Germans. A pathetic | 


feature of the conflict was that Rumanians from Russian Bessarabia 
were fighting their fellow-Rumanians under Magyar rule. The 
most astonishing episode in the book occurred high up in the 
Both armies were starving because their 
A crowd of Russians entered the 


forest-clad Carpathians. 
commissariats had broken down. 
Austrian lines and fought the occupants for their scanty store of 
bread. When each man had got a crust, the Russians cheerfully 
surrendered, 
suggest a mutual surrender, so that in the end the Rumanians took 
The author, on regaining 


ninety prisoners and the Russians thirty. 
It is clear that 


his health, deserted and took refuge in Rumania. 
he did not mind fighting the Russians, but he resented the savage 
and stupid intolerance shown by the Magyars to their Rumanian 
As a contrast to this picture of the Austrian Army, 
Russian Army 


cubjects. 
we may commend the admirable account of the 
in Mr. R. Scotland Liddell’s Actions and Reactiens in Russia (Chapman 
and Hall, 10s. 6d. net). The Russian Army in 1915 and 1916 was 
terribly short of munitions, through the corruption and incompetence 
ef the War Office, but its moral was magnificent. The men of alt 
the nationalities in the Empire fought willingly and well, though 
they had to depend mainly on their bayonets, and had few machine- 
guns and very inadequate artillery support. Mr. Liddell held « 
Russian commission, and thus came to know the Russian soldier 
very intimately. His account of the Revolution is of great interest. 
He makes it clear thet the average peasant soldier was honest and 
patriotic, but so densely ignorant and careless that he could bo 
easily swayed by the Bolshevik and pro-German agitators who 
were hard at work. The late Tsar's Government, Mr. Liddell thinks, 
would have betrayed the Allies by making a separate peace, but 
the Revolution, rightly managed, might have continued the war 
and brought us all a speedier victory. Incidentally Mr. Liddell 
‘(leyotes some amusing pages to the British armoured-car detach- 
ment, whose adventures in the Caucasus and in Western Russia 
deserve to be recorded in full some day. 

The splendid service rendered by our Indian Army in France, 
in the critical months after the battle of the Marne while our new 
armies were being trained, is described in careful detail by Colonel 


After this the two sides began to fraternize and to | 
| drifting in a calm, the reflection of her ruddy sails rippling from her ; 


| still. 


Merewether and Sir F. E. Smith in their book on The Indian Corps in | 


France (J. Murray, 10s. 6d. net), Here will be found the fullest 
“ecounts yet published of the desperate actions at Festubert and 
Givenchy, as well as a description of the part played by the Indian 
Corps at Neuve Chapelle, the second battle of Ypres, and Loos. 
The nature of the fighting may be judged from the fact thet in 
less than eight months the Corps of twenty-four thousand men had 
to eall on India for thirty thousand more to replace casualties. The 
chief diffieulty confronting the Corps was not so much the climate 
or the enemy as the lack of officers with Indian experience, since 


of which an amateur barge-owner becomes part. Few Londoners, 
as the authors remark. know the Thames below London Bridge, or 
realize, as Taine did, that the river ig the only proper approach to 
Tondon. And fewer still have noted the beauty of the sailing 
barges which are characteristic of the Thames. The excellent 
photographs in the book and Mr. Arnold Bennett's spirited im- 
pressions in colour show that there is nothing overstrained in the 
assertion that 

“a barge never is, or could be, anything but graceful. The sheer 
of her hull, her spars and rigging, the many shades of red in her 
great tanned sails, the splendid curves of them when, full of wind, 
they belly out as she bowls along, entrance the eye. Whatever 
changes come, we shall have a record of the Thames barge of to-day 
in the accurate pictures of Mr. W. L. Wyllie. He has caught her 


snugged down to « gale, her sails taut and full, and wet and shining 
with spray ; running before the wind; thrashing to windward with 
topsail rucked to meet a squall; at anchor ; berthed. Loaded 
deep or sailing light ; with towering stacks of hay; creeping up a 
gut; sailing on blue seas beneath blue skies: or shaving the count- 
less craft os she tacks through the haze and smoke of a London 
reach, she is always beautiful.” 


ne bargees to whom the authors introduce us are more fascinating 
The barg t } the autk troduce f t 
There are queer folk among them, like the surly skipper and 
his virago of a wife whom the would-be barge-owner tried vainly 
to propitiate with gin. ut the Essex bargees. whose dialect and 
manner of speech have been reproduced with singular success, are a 
shrewd and kindly people, absorbed in their own calling end curiously 
remote from the life of the busy communities which they are always 
visiting :— 

““*T don't reckon,’ said Sam Prawle, ‘ there ain't 
good as bargin’, same es on the water, my meanin’ is. 
gets home fairly frequent, yaou ain't got no long sea-passages to 
make, yaou can see a bit o° life in the taowns, and ef yaou've got a 
good little ould barge and freights is anyways good ye can make a 
tily bit o° money. Then agin, in respect o’ livin’, most all barges 
carries & gun, and there's some [I could name as carries oyster 
drudges; then there's a bit o° fishin’ to be done, and accordin’ to 
where yaou're brought up there may be winkles, or mussels, or 
cockles, and, as I says, chance time a few oysters; so my meanin 
is the livin’ is good,’ ’ 


nawthen as 
Ye see, yaou 


Sam Prawle was the professional skipper of the ‘ Ark Royal, and 


his reminiscences, especially in regard to “salvage,” are very 


comical indeed, But there is nothing more lifelike in these sketches 
of bargees than the report of an overheard conversation about thi 
‘Ark Royal's’ 
begins : 

‘ First Voice: * Yes, yes; that’s 
was a sayin’ to Jim this mornin’, “ 
and a good stock. I lay she ‘on’t never drag that,” L says, “if that git 
aholt in good houlding graound. No more she ‘on't faoul that. 
That'll hould she in worse weather than what theyll ever want 
Then agin’, that’s a good anchor for 


new kedge anchor which was lying on the quay. Lt 
a good anchor, that is. As L 
That's got good flues, that has, 


to be aout in,” | says. 
layin’ aout, for that ain't a heavy enchor to handle in a bo't,” lL 
°* A Floating Home, 1 (vill lonides and J, B, Atkina, With Illustrations in 


Colour by Arnoid Bennett, London; Chatto and Windus, (i2s, 6d, net.) 
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says. ‘None the more for that, she ’on’t never drag that. The 
chap what made that anchor knaowd what he was abaout.”’”’ 
Then the “Second Voice” and the ‘“ Third Voice” take up the 
tale, and pronounce expert approval in almost the same words. 
We feel that the authors really know their bargees. 





REVEILLE. * 
Lorp CHarNwoop’s quarterly, Recalled to Life, dealing with the 
problems o7 the di abled sailor and soldier, has after three numbers 
suffered a sea-change, to reappear as Reveille under the editorship 
of Mr. Galsworthy, with the imprint of the Stationery Office. The 
aim is the same—to concentrate -public attention on the nation’s 
duty towards our disabled heroes, and to show how they may 
best be trained and fitted for permanent situations in civil life. 
The editor’s method is, however, very different. We might say that, 
while Lord Charnwood offered a pill, Mr. Galsworthy administers 
the pill with a large spoonful of jam. Recalled to Life was solely in- 
formative ; Reveille is informing too, but it opens with a whimsical 
caricature by Mr. Max Beerbohm of Sir William Orpen sketching at 
the front, and follows it with a poem by Mr. Kipling, a little play 
by Sir J. M. Barrie, and articles by Mr. E. V. Lucas and Mr. Conrad. 
Having read these admirable literary contributions, with the war as 
a@ common motive, we are prepared for the articles by Mr. Hodge, 
Sir John Collie, Major Mitchell, ex-King Manoel, and others, that deal 
with various aspects of the real business in hand. Mr. Galsworthy in 
an excellent article entitled “The Gist of It” puts the case for 
generous, well-considered, and immediate action on behalf of the 
disabled, It is false kindness, he urges, to encourage a maimed man 
to take the first job that offers, In the present scarcity of labour, 
an employer will engage almost any man, however unfit, but it 
does not and cannot follow that he will keep the man when peace 
returns. We must not let the disabled men drift ; we must encourage 
them to believe in themselves, and we must help them to become 
skilled workers whose services will always be required. ‘At 
present,” says Mr. Galsworthy, “ possiblynot one in three of our dlis- 
charged soldiers who needed further physical treatment has taken 
it ; and perhaps not one in ten who really require to be re-educated 
to special work is being trained for it. The System is helpless 
without a great awakening of the Public, and through the Public 
of the disabled man.” Reveille will help the public to realize the 
nature and urgency of the problem, and it should render much 
direct and indirect help to a movement in which every one may 
play a part, however small. We may call attention to the lists of 
occupations suitable for disabled men, based on actual cases, and 
of the very numerous courses of training now available in all districts. 





FICTION, 





CAPTAIN DIEPPE.f 

Captain Dieppe is correctly described in the publishers’ announce- 
ment as a story of The Prisoner of Zenda period. To fix that period 
would be no easy matter, for no dates are given and the mode of 
life is at onoe mediaeval and modern. Rev¢lvers are mentioned, 
but not motor-cars. There are no topical allusions, or modern 
slang; but on the other hand there is no “‘ tushery”’ or Wardour 
Street archaism. This double freedom from actuality and 
archaeology forms one of the chief attractions of what may be 
ealled Ruritanic romance, and Anthony Hope’s return to the field 
in which he won his most resounding successes is especially wel- 
come at a time when it is good (for some people at any rate) 
to escape from the tyranny of the present. Our chief com- 
plaint against the story is that there is not enough of it, 
but so faras it goes it is a pleasant anodyne. A haze of 
uncertainty hangs over the Captain’s antecedents; but he is 
a most engaging soldier of fortune, terribly susceptible, yet by no 
means devoid of conscience. As for the -story, it is enough 
to say that by chance he arrived on foot at a village on the 
Italian border; by chance he was welcomed by an amiable Count 
and given hospitality in his castle; and by chance again he was 
the means of rescuing a charming lady from a sad embarrassment, 
and enabled to send a blackmailing rascal to the right-about and 
inflict a humiliating defeat on the police-agent who wished to secure 
his papers. But this did not exhaust the luck of the Captain For 
when against his will he fell in love with the wife of his host, and 
when his honour was opposed to his happiness and he was reduced 
to the most distressing plight—well, at this point the reader must 
be referred to the book itself for the solution of the imbroglio. 
The Captain, as he himself admits, was a very fortunate fellow. 
It may be hypercritical, but we think he deserved a more romantic 
name. We should smile at a French romancist who, 
mutandis, called his hero le Capitaine Brighton. 


“ee 


mutatis 





READABLE Novets.—The Wedding Gown of “‘Ole Miss.” By 
Gertrude Griffiths. (Skeffington and Son. 6s.)—A picture of 
the war between the North and South in America seen from the 








* Reveille, Edited by John Galsworthy, No.I. London: The Stationery Office, 
[2s. 6d, net.] 


——, 


Southern point of view. Incidentally the book serves as an illus, 
tration that a war between two armies of the same nation is 
worse than what we are going through at present. The Pathe. 
Snobs. By Dolf Wyllarde. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—An amus; 
story of war-time life in a country town. Although she is one Of the 
“* Pathetic Snobs,’’ Miss Johns is by far the most attractive persoy 
in the book. While Paris Laughed. By Leonard Merrick 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Sketches of life in Old Montmatim, 
The most amusing is “‘ The Banquet of Kiki.” The Last Boy 
By Rosamond Southey. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—An interesting 
war novel distinguished by the Austrian setting of part of the story 
The defence of-a mediaeval castle forms a striking episode, " 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


—g——__. 
(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


In the learned pages of the current Law Quarterly Review we fing 
a delightful article on ‘ Bardell v. Pickwick” by Mr. Theobald 
Mathew, who commends the trial scene to legal students as *. 
reliable account of the practical working of the law of personal 
actions when Queen Victoria ascended the throne.” He tells ys 
that Mr. Justice Stareleigh called on ‘‘ Brother Buzfuz ” because 
they were both serjeants-at-law. Two learned counsel recently, 
on being asked to ‘‘ pray a tales,” were so alarmed that they settled 
the case at once ; they would have learned from Pickwick how Mr. 
Serjeant Buzfuz accomplished the feat, which was nothing more 
than the addition of one or more common jurors to make up an 
incomplete special jury. Mr. Mathew thinks that Serjeant Snubbiy 
may have derived his name from that of W. St. J. Arabin, Judge 
of the Sheriffs’ Courts, but Arabin, unlike Snubbin, was noted 
for his incoherence. The action brought by Mrs. Norton's husband 
against Lord Melbourne in 1836 gave Dickens hints for the opening 
speech of Serjeant Buzfuz; Melbourne’s letters were as trivial ag 
Mr. Pickwick’s. Mr. Mathew tells us, too, that Mr. Pickwick did 
not go into the witness-box because until 1851 parties to a suit 
could not be sworn as witnesses. 


A Guide to Sanchi. By Sir John Marshall. (Calcutta: Superin. 
tendent of Government Printing. 3s. 9d.}—The energetic Director. 
General of Archaeology in India, who has done so much for her 
ancient monuments, describes in this scholarly little book the 
““stupas,”’ temples and monasteries at Sanchi, in Bhopal, the most 
perfect examples of Indian Buddhist architecture, which he has 
excavated and repaired in recent years. A “stupa” is a dome. 
shaped monument, built as a shrine or memorial ; *‘ tope ” is an 
Anglo-Indian corruption of the word. The early “stupas” at 
Sanchi, dating from before the Christian era, are memorable for the 
wealth of fine carving on their gateways and balustrades, and 
much of the book is devoted to descriptions of these remarkable 
reliefs, illustrating for the most part scenes in the life of the Buddha. 
It may be noted that the human figures, though primitive, are 
normal; the many-armed and many-legged figures of later Indian 
art, to which the Western eye cannot reconcile itself, are thus 
shown to be, as we have always suspected, the product of a debased 
school of thought. Indian art in its purest phase is finely exemplified 
at Sanchi. 


Genseric, King of the Vandals and First Prussian Kaiser. By 
Poultney Bigelow. (Putnam. 7s 6d. net.)—Mr. Bigelow, the 
American man of letters who, until he wrote an impartial history of 
Germany from 1806 to 1848, was high in favour with the German 
Emperor, has produced a very clever and entertaining book on 
Genseric. The Vandal King who conquered Roman Africa in the 
fifth century—the terrible age which saw the Goths in Rome and 
the Huns ravaging Northern and Western Europe—was a native 
of the Elbe Valley, and, as Mr. Bigelow suggests, he may have been 
born in or near Potsdam, and may have been akin to the Wends 
who still inhabit that district. Genseric’s career is a closer parallel 
than Attila’s to that of William II., for he professed Christianity 
of the Arian type, and he conquered by fraud and double-dealing as 
well as by violence. One of Mr. Bigelow’s most eflective touches 
relates to Genseric’s final victory in 468. The Romans sent @ 
great army which had only to land and march on Carthage. Gen- 
seric craftily proposed ‘* peace by negotiation,’ and deluded the 
Imperial commander into giving him five days’ grace. Meanwhile 
he prepared fireships, and surprised and destroyed the Roman 
Fleet. The moral is obvious, though some of our weaker brethren 
may not see it. 

The New Warfare. By G. Blanchon. (Harrap. 3s. 6d. net.}— 
This able little book, translated from the French by Mr. Rothwell, 
describes clearly the new methods of warfare devised before the 
battle of the Somme. It is startling to find how many new methods 
and new weapons have been introduced since then. Tanks, for 
example, are not mentioned ; M. Blanchon refers to the caterpillar 





t Captain Dieppe. By Authony Hope. London: Skeffington and Son, [5s, net.] 
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view.” The author showed his prescience by questioning whether 
trench warfare would continue, but he did not know that’in 1918 
a regular trench-line, upon which the enemy guns can be accurately 
ranged by aeroplane observers, would be regarded as little more 
than a death-trap. M. Blanchon did not foresee the full develop- 
ment of the ‘U’-boat campaign, but he was perfectly right in 
redicting that it could not and would not be decisive. In a brief 
chapter on “ The Duration of Wars” he declared that “ nothing 
justifies us in thinking that future wars will necessarily be shorter 


than those of past ages.” 





Asia Minor. By W. A. Hawley. (J. Lane. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
This is a pleasant and well-written book about Anatolia. The 
author was more keenly interested in the Hittite monuments 
and the excavations at Sardis and elsewhere than in modern 
problems ; he describes with care the romantic cloister of the 
Whirling Dervishes at Konia, but he has nothing to say about 
the Baghdad Railway scheme, except indeed in the Preface. 
Mr. Hawley has done well to leave politics to others. His descrip- 
tions of the chief towns or ruins are distinctly interesting, and 
he impresses the reader with the charm of the vast solitudes that 
Anatolia, unhappily for itself, has to show. If all the Turks in 
the world were confined to Anatolia, that country would still be 
very scantily peopled. The Turkish schemes of annexation in 
the Caucasus and beyond are not merely immoral but ludicrous 
waste for want of 


when large parts of Anatolia itself lie 
inhabitants. 





Teleqraphy, Aeronautics,and War. By Charles Bright. (Constable 
andCo. 16s. net.)—Mr. Bright speaks with authority on submarine 
cables, and his plea for the establishment of a complete Imperial 
cable service deserves far more attention than it has yet received 
from the Government— partly because it is a matter that concerns 
He explains very clearly, too, the 
as compared with the cable; it is 


six different Departments. 

disadvantages of ‘* wireless ”’ 
slow, it is frequently interrupted by atmospheric disturbances 
as well as by the signals from rival stations, and it is not secret. 
Ye could wish, however, that he had written a coherent book 
op the subject instead of merely collecting a number of articles 
and speeches in which the same ideas are expounded over and 
over again, with a superabundance of controversial footnotes. 
Mr. Bright’s Introduction covers the ground: the rest of the 
volume will exasperate the most patient reader, although it contains 
here and there some interesting matter. The author tells us many 
times that the American Western Union Company controls all the 
cables to America, If the American Government take over the 
Western Union’s land system, they will presumably take over 
the cables also. This would afford our Government an opportunity 
of instituting a British-American official control, which would be 
preferable to the scheme for a new British Atlantic cable. We 
should add that Mr. Bright appends to the book a valuable and 
instructive map of the world’s submarine cables, which shows 
ata glance the weaker links in our Imperial chain of telegraphic 


communicaticns. 


Mr Heinemann has published four new volumes in the excellent 
* Loeb Classical Library ”’ (6s. net each). Professor G. G. Ramsay 
has produced a racy and animated prose version of Juvenal and 
Persius, with an admirable essay on Juvenal, who, he thinks, did 
not exaggerate the blackness of Imperial Rome's seamy side. 
Mr. Carleton L. Brownson has translated Xenophon’s Hellenica, 
Books I. to V., and Mr. W. R. Paton has completed with the fourth 
and fifth volumes his scholarly edition of The Greek Anthology, the 
sixteenth book of which is illustrated with woodcuts to explain 
the epigrams on statues. The ‘‘ Loeb Library,” with its Latin or 
Greek text faced by a good translation, has become indispensable 
to every one who is interested in the great authors of the past, 
but fears, ‘‘ with small Latin and less Greek,’ to confront them 
without an interpreter. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—>—__—_ 
Applin (A.), Woman Who Was Not, cr 8v0.......... (Ward & Lock) net 2/6 
Barnett (J.), Trader Carson, cr 8VO............+s000% (Ward & Lock) net 2/6 
Bennett (A.), The Title : a Comedy in Three Acts, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 36 
Bentley (P, 3), The World Bane, oF SvO. ......scscccccscses (F. Unwin) net 3/6 
Campbell (A.), Petroleum Refining, 8v0O..............-eceeeee (Griffin) net 25/0 


Controversy over Neutral Rights between United States and France, 1787-1800 
(The), ed. by J. B. Scott, roy SVO..........06.00. (Oxford Univ, Press) net 15/0 
COON GO WD, NOON, OF OUD 6 oi ccacencicecscsesceeaca (Hutchinson) net 6,0 
Dawson (C.), Out to Win: the Story of America in France, er 8vo (J. can net 4/0 
Declaration of Independence (The), &c., ed. by J. B. Scott, roy 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 


Fall of the Romanoffs (The), cr 8VO.........0.0ceeeeeee (H. Jenkins) net 7/6 
Forster (E. L. B.), How to Become a Woman Doctor, 18mo....(Griffin) net 3/0 
Jenkins (H.), Adventures of Binale, cr 8VO.............+ (H. Jenkins) net 6/0 
Keable (R.), The Same Jesus, 18M0............ccsecececeeces (Nisbet) net 2/6 
Kemp (P.), Alternating Currents: Electrical Engineering ....(Macmillan) net 17/0 
Lauder (H.), A Minstrel in France, cr 8VO..........ceceeeeees (Melrose) net 7/6 
Le Feuvre (Amy), Terries’ Moorland Home, cr 8vo...... (Morgan & Scott) 6/0 
MacGill (P.), Glenmornan: a Story of Donegal, cr 8vo...... (H. Jenkins) net 6/0 
Mackenzie (C.), Guy and Pauline, cr 8VO.........ececeeseses (Secker) net 2/6 
Peat (H. B.), Private Pont, cr SVO......ccccccscccecsccece (Hutchinson) net 6/0 
Petre (M. D.), Democracy at the Cross Roads, cr 8v0.......... (F, Unwin) net 4/6 


Powell-Owen (W.), Rabbit-Keeping on Money-Making Lines, 8vo (Newnes) net 6/0 
Rao (K, V.), The Future Government of India....... oeeees-(Macmillan) net 12/0 





Saint-Simon (Duc de), Memoirs of, Vols, V.-VI., trans, by F. Arkwright, 8vo 








(S, Paul) each net 12/6 
Salmon iF G.), Practical Surveying and Field Work, cr 8vo..(Griffin) net 7/6 
Teggart (F, J.), Processes of History, cr 8vo........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/6 
Tweedale (V.), The Veiled Woman, cr 8vo....... 14dsekpen (H. Jenkins) net 6/0 
Vaka (D.), Constantine, King and Traitor, 8vo.............. (J, Lane) net 12/6 
Withington (R.), English Pageantry, roy 8v0.......:(Oxiord Univ, press} net 15/0 
Yorke c), ML a ER ere (Hutchinson) net 6/0 
Young (F, E, Mills), Beatrice Ashleigh .............. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
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’S IRISH LINEN 
ROBINSON & GLEAVER’S IRi . 
TABLE DAMASK has risen in price. Owing to 
Manufacturing in our own looms, we held large stocks of yarn cloth iu 
various processes of work, so that now we are able to sell many of our speci- 


alities at prices below the present war level. It is therefore economy te 
buy from us, May we send you prices and samples post free ? 


ROBINSON 4& GLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED 
Vy ORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The following MISTRESSES are required in September for the new Advanced 
Course in Modern Studies :— 

(a) A Mistress specially qualified for advanced work in French Language and 
Literature, An Honours Degree essential; residence abroad and experience in teaching 
desirable. Evidence must be given of powers of organisation. Salary £250 per 
annum, non-resident. 

(b) A Mistress specially qualified for advanced work in English. An Honours 
Degree essential; experience desirable, Salary £200 per annum, non-resident. 

Applications should be made by letter to the Head-Mistress, Miss STEHL (tem- 
porary address, till August 26th, Langton House, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk), Full 
particulars as to qualifications, experience, education, and 7 must be given. 

c. J, WHITEHEAD, 
Chairman of Higher Education Committee, 
THOS. DUCKWORTH, 
Secretary for Higher Education, 


Victoria Institute, Worcester. 
SSETT GRAMMAR SCHOOL (Dual). 
Head-Master: Mr, G. CLARK, MLA., B.Sc, 

The Governors invite applications for the following Teachers :— 

SCIENCE MASTER (temporary) during absence on war service of present Master ; 
to commence duties 11th September (if possible), or with Spring Term, January, 1919. 
Applicants must be ineligible for Military Service. Salary £200 p.a. Scicnee 
Degree of some University in the United Kingdom essential. Disciplinarian, Pre- 
ference to applicant who can take boys in Physical Exercises. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Book-keeping, Commercial Practice, Shorthand, 
and Typewriting; to commence duties 11th September. Disciplinarian, Salary 
£120-140 p.a., according to ability for teaching General Form Subjects in addition, 

Application forms to be obtained from the undersigned, to whom they must be 
returned not later than 17th August, 1918. E, LUCAS, 

Town Hall, Ossett, Clerk to the Governors. 
ye in September, a FRENCH (Parisian) RESIDENT 


MISTRESS in a Ladies’ School on the 8, Coast (45 pupils, all board :rs). 


Must be qualified to teach girls up to the age of 18, and have had experience In 
English Schools, Music and Needlework desirable. Salary according to qualifica- 


tions,—Address by letter only to “‘ B, P.,” c.o. J, W. Vickers & Co,, Ltd,, 5 Nicholas 
Lane, E,€. 4. 
4 . ae r — or Fabled + 
A SSISTANT SECRETARY wanted in Y.W.C.A. CLUB for 
professional and business women, 650 members. Candidates with University 
or social training preferred. Salary according to THE 
GENERAL SECKETARY, THE OUTLOOK CLUB, LEEDS, 
MlHE KING’S SCHOOL, PONTEFRACT. 
Wanted, for September, MASTER or MISTRESS to teach Mathematics io 
Middle or Lower Forms, for the duration of the War, Salary according to qualifle 
cations.—-E, BRUCE FORREST, Head-Master, The King’s School, Pontefract, 


qualifications,—A pply 
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LECTURES, Go. 
qj Ft ¥ Seeere OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FAacu.tiges,— 
SCIENCE, nn a 
ARTS, COMME 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. , 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
LS OF 
MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, SOCIAL STUDY, 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


The Session 1918-19 commences October Ist, 1918. 

Al! Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students, 

In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities, 
may, after one year's study or research, take a Master’s Degree. 

Sylabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be sent 
on application to the Secretary of the U hiversity. 

HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

COURSES are bekt and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGIN- 
£ — (including Mining) ~* METALLURGY 

DIPLOMAS are award ded in Mf Modern Language Teaching, Education, Architecture, 
Domestic ‘Science (for this Diploma a two years’ course has been arranged in con- 
junction with the Sheffield Training College of Domestic Science), Mining, Glass 
Technology. 

Associateships -” awarded in Engineering, Iron and Steel Metallurgy, and Non- 
Ferrous Metallurg 

The University “Hostel, Oakholme, Clarkehouse Road, is a Hall of Residence for 
women students, It stands in six acres of grounds and affords all the advantages 
of Collegiate Life. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded ord year, 

Prospectuses giving full information may be obtained fro 


W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 
U N1Y ERSITY OF 


MANCHESTER. 
FA ULTY Or” ME DICINE, 
(MEDICAL, DENTAL, PU BLIC HEALTH, and PHARMACE a AL DEPART- 
MENT’ —Open to Men and Women Students, 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, oC TOBER 3rd. 

‘The Courses given at the University, the Royal Infirmary, and other allied Hospitals, 
whieh contain ove 1,000 Beds, provide full instruction for the Degree and Diploma 
Exeminations in Medicine and Dentistry and for the Diplomas in Public Health, 
Psychological Medicine, Veterinary State Medicine, and Pharmacy, There are Halls 
of Residence both for Men and Women Students, 

In addition to two Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the value of £109, special 
Entrance Scholarships are open to Women Medical Students, and there are other 
Entrance Scholarships tenable in the Medical School, 

Full information as to Courses of Study, Fees, &e., will be forwards t on application 
to the REGISTRAR, 

New Session opens on Monday, September 50, 
— te RS EC K Cc O LLEG E, 
4 Breams Bulldings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 4, 
UNIVERSITY OF LON DON, 
COLRSES OF STUDY (Day and Evening), for the Degrees of the Untversity, 
in ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEAC HERS of the Unive rity, 

GEOGRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION, 

EXAMINATION FOR 16 FREE STUDENTSHIPS ON SEPTEMBER 9. 
ENTRIES BY SEPTEMBER 4 

Prospectus post free, Calendar 64., by post 8d. 


3 ATTERSEA POLYTEC HNIC, LONDON, 8.W. LL. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING DE PARTMENT. 
Recognised by the Board of Education for the Tavlning of Teachers, 
Head of Department: Miss MARY E. MARSDEN, 
Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Housecraft, Infant Care, 
Science applied to Housecraft, Needlework, Dressmaking and Millinery. Training 
for Housekeepers and School Matrons, Hostels for Students,—For Prospectus apply 


to SECRETARY. 
rue BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustecs : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P.) The Rt. Hon, Dr, CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, MP. The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principal : 

Miss H, C. GREENE, 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England, Stndents 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years, It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medic al 
Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood, The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality closo to Dartford Heath. The Course be gins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 

S$ SWEDISH SYSTEM 
rINHE BEDFORD PHYSIC ‘AL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &e.—For prospectus apply the Secretary, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDEN s, 

WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: Rt, 

Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. C, G. Monte- 

flore, M.A.; See.: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to ‘the Principal, Miss EF. LAWRENCE. 


YHELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION _ for 
WOMEN (Swedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE, 
‘Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Applications for admission 
in October next should be made now.—A ply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, t ‘sea, London, 8.W. 8. ‘Telephone: 
800 Western, 
A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher’s Training in SWEDISH 
EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, 
DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, HYGLENE, &c, 
Residential fees £110 a year, Three years’ course, 


Scnoo 
ENGINEERING, | 











ne APPOINTMENTS A AFTER TRAINING, 


( {ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training: vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term, Healthy outdoor life ; from 60 gns, 

yer annum, Gardening Year begins in September. Visitors received if accommo- 

vation permits.—Illus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, U dimore, nr, Rye, Sussex. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women. Extensive rango glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical A mong 
tion, Totany Ly B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, Markcting, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID. 
LOTHIAN. Equable climate. Beautifully situated in its own 
Thorough education. Preparation Public Examinations, Younger pupils he eral 
House, Older girls may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science, bar 
games, riding, swimming. Resident Pupils only. AY 

Prospectus, &c., from the PRINCIPALS. 





y ree... 
,UERENWOOD, EASTBOURNE .— Principals; Mis 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.. Lond, (Girton College) ).— Firstergs 
Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School, Large Playing-fields and Rin 
Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, Autumn Term begins Se pt. ut Rg 


H. I G H F I E L So 7 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, ‘ele.: “ Watford 616,” 


rNNHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to19 years, 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Hldor 
may specialize in Art, Music, Lit: stature, or Langu: ages. New Domestic Sclenos 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis — and field for Hockey and Cricket, Pre 
for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C, . DOD ». 


"VHE DOWNS TT TTT! ~ SEAFORD 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA ‘CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and zea. 


YHORNELOE SCHOOL, RODWELL, W EYMOUT H.—For 

the Daughters of Gentlemen, Moderate terms. Entire charge taken, 

Specially built premises. Large playing-ficld, Head-Mistresses: Miss K. ¢ 
BUSSELL and Miss A, L. JAMES, Autumn Term, September 17th. 


7 Ss « FELIX 8 C H O OL 
K SOUTHWOLI . 
AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER zon “De CEMBER 137s, 
Jiead-Mistress—Miss_ L, SILCOX, 

i INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Autumn Term will be on Thursday, September 26th, and end on 
Wednesday, December 18th 
Prospectus = appiteation to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 

Tel.: 7 Grayshott 

“HALL SCHOOL, Cc HISLE HURST, 
(Mi BRENDA NIGHTIN LE, M. Lond 
ai 83 z) G NGALE, M.A,, London, 
Principals | Migs VIOLET M. FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTER 3, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTEN vT’ ION to MU sic (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL- KNOW N PROFESSORS. 

SR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“QHE IAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough cducaticn for Gentlemen's Daughtcre _~. Entire charge of Children 
with Titus. P abroad. FPesicent trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, from sea, 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 


‘S?; MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Hietorical eee and of the Maria Grey Training College, 
el.: 470 Harrow. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


) Special Entry. No Nomination required,—Full particulars with coples of 
examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 
London, W. 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 15, Nominations to Royal Naval 
Coliege, Dartmouth. Terms, £80 per annum, Early application for next term 
commencing September 4th, ng | a. made to Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, 
Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, “.C, 


oO LL A R ACADEMY, NP. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A 
THE NEW SESSION BEGINS ON TU ESDAY, 3rp SEPTEMBER, 1918. 

Complete High School Education at Moderate Cost. ” Special Classes for University, 
Civil Service and Army Examinations. 
Extensive Grounds. Beautiful and Healthy Situation, 
Illustrated Prospectus, with Ilet of Boarding-Houses, on application to HEAD- 
MASTER, or to HOMAS J, YOUNG, See, 


1 EDBERGH _ School. 

K Two Northern Exhibitions, value £75 per annum each (open to 
boys from the six Northern counties of England); the Will Grandage Exhibi- 
tion, value £100 per annuin (open to the sons of Old Scdberghians killed on active 
service); and the Moodie Exhibition, value £75 per annum, are open for tho 
term beginning January, 1919. 

All information may be obtained from The Bursar, Sedbergh School, YORKS. 
Applications for these Exhibitions should be made before October 31st, 


I EADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Master: G, H. KEETON, M.A, 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College), 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Trofessional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford, Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury, A new Boarding-House will be opened in September, Fees 
from £63 10s, to £65 10s, per annum.—For full particulars apply HEAD-MASTER 
or BURSAR, Next Term will begin September lsth, 


kK ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recog nized by the 

Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful mites ation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAV AL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V, PLUM, M.A 


TORK: BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROW NTREE B.A., sometime Examiner to the Teacher¥ 
a Syndicate of the University ot Cambridge in School Management aad 
Method. 
Biological, chemical, and physical laboratories; a natural history room; twa 
workshops (including for e and metal work lathe) ; swimming bath, 

_ Prospectus, &c., from the TREASURER, Bootham School, York, 


L,.ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
‘4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Kev, F. 8, WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Enyincerin, Classes, Phyatcal 
Diill courts, a for the whole school, Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
potted ame sw mening bath, ae. tebRRtom for und of Cane and ‘Clergy. 





T UDOR | KENT, 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journallatio 








Liuit- quantion-ter ilustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


and Eecretarial work, Course from apy date, Excellent jutroductions given. 














